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For the Companion, 


THE LITTLE MASTER. 
In TEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IIT. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Up to this time Chauncey had punished only | 


two or three of the most mischievous among the 
younger pupils, and those very lightly for light 
offences. It was his belief that he would not have 
been obliged to punish at all, if he 
had had sufticient time for the 
management of each individual. 
But moral suasion is a long way 
around, in many cases; and a 
teacher is sometimes tempted to 
make, in a very literal sense, a 
short-cut to the sensibilities. 

Of late some of the older boys, 
without any malicious intent, had 
shown a disposition to override the 
new master’s authority. Perhaps 
a consciousness of his own youth 
and smallness of stature rendered 
him unduly sensitive to these en- 
croachments. He had made up 
his mind that they must be stop- 
ped. And now a very serious case 
had occurred, which could not with 
safety be passed over. 

He did not forget that Jason 
Cobhouse, like Lester Corson, was 
a son of a member of the school 
board. It would not do to show 
him any partiality on that 
count; on the contrary, it seemed 
all the more necessary to subject 
him to a pretty strict discipline. 

He resolved rapidly in his mind 
what course he should take, and 
determ.ned not to shirk any re- 
sponsibility. 

He did not think Jason a very 
bad boy, though a dull one; and 
he read him well enough to know 
that any rebelliousness of spirit on 
his part should be met with cour- 
age and decision. 

“Jason,” 
make any difficulty of this sort. 


ac- 





But as I said 


the other day, right is going to govern this school; | 
master | 


the largest boy the same as the smallest; 
as well as pupil. 
isn’t right ?” 

“T don’t know as you do, 

“Then I ask you once more to come out and 
stand before my desk.” The master himself 
stood behind it. 

There was an excited movement all about the 
school-room, as Jason shuffled from his seat and 
walked out. Then the intensity of gaze with 
which all eyes watched the little drama was re- 


Do Task anything of you that 


” 


grumbled Jason. 


lieved by a pretty gencral smile at the ludicrous- | 


ness of the situation; Cobhouse, large, lubberly, 


abashed, yet half-defiant still, standing awkwardly | 


before the erect and dignified little master. 

“T don’t think you have meant to do anything 
very wrong, Jason,” said Chauncey; ‘‘and now | 
all I require of you is, that you shall make a 
proper apology. Not to me, but to the school.” 
Again Jason was stung by a stifled titter he heard, 
and he looked down in sullen silence. 

‘Will you make that reparation ?” Then, think- 
ing so slow a brain might be at a loss for words, 
Chauncey added, ‘‘Simply say, ‘I ask the school 
to excuse me.’ That is all.” 

Jason chafed and glowered a moment, then 
broke forth in a shaken, passionate voice,— 

“T aint going to ask no apology of no school!” 
and took a belligerent step backwards. 


He had a younger sister and a still younger | 
The girl watched him with looks 
of distress, the boy with a sort of scared incre- 
He had heard his brother say that he could | 
swing the little master by the heels and snap his 
ears off, and he was half wishing, half fearing, 


brother present. 


dulity. 


he would do it. 

“Then,” said Chauncey, 
thing to be done.” 
platform behind the desk. 
not have 
winter; and I am sorry, 
the first one should be you. 
that reason and justice cannot govern ere, bu 


“there is only 
“T hoped I shouk 


Jason Cobhouse, tha 


that anything so brutal as the ruler or the rod 


has got to be resorted to. But itis not my fault. 


said he, “you are too old a boy to! 


one 
He stepped down from the 


to ferule a scholar in this school this 


It is a great shame 


E have done my best; I believe there is not a) | allusion to the slipperiness of the said mind; 


| scholar present who does not see that I have done | he would have been glad not to have overheard ing shake. 


| my best to get along without blows, and would | Lester’s muttering. 
|be glad to at this last moment. You yourself But the boys who had laughed, regarded 
| think so, Jason. Don’t you, now ?” 

Jason remained silent and savage-looking, tow- 
ering almost head and shoulders above the teacher. 
Chauncey looked at him fixedly for a moment 
studying him, anxious of soul, 
of front. 

“Well!” said he, “I would reason with 


something he ought to take notice of. 


» cey felt compelled to ask. 
but still resolute! ‘Nothing particular,” said Lester, shortly. 
} 


you, | much entertainment by accusing Jason, and 





~< 


I would even plead with you, Jason, if that would 
do any good; but it isn’t right to take up the time 
of the school in this way.” 

He took another step forward. 

‘*Hold out your hand!” 

The dropping of the proverbial pin could cer- 
tainly have been heard all over that room during 
the next few seconds. The school held its breath. 
Then there was sudden and immense relief, a 
movement, a murmur, even quick, glistening 
tears, as Jason broke forth again, but now husk- 
ily and humbly : 

“T will apologize to the school.” 

There was laughter again, but it was the ner- 
vous expression of thrilled satisfaction, not of 
idle amusement. An instant longer master and 
pupil stood there, an example of the power of 
|mind over mere physical strength; then Chaun- 
| cey said, with tears in his own eyes, and in a 

lowered voice,— 

“That is all I ask, Jason. 
will excuse you, as I do. 
| seat.” 

The pupil shambled back to his place, looking 
| sheepish enough. 
| 


not vet met with any retribution, felt encours 
to expose Lester. 

“T know!” he exclaimed. 
be a coward, if he was Jase Cobhouse.” 

“Did you say that, Lester?” 
cey, with a look, 
proach. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Lester, promptly. 

“Then let me caution you again,” 
“to spare us uncalled-for remarks. 
me add, that such a taunt is unworthy 
self and unjust to Jason. 


cey, 


An 
of y 


thing when he found himself in the wrong. 
fair-minded persons will honor him more th: 
he had persisted in the wrong, and made for 
self and us a great deal of useless trouble.” 
Ife then proceeded with the afternoon lessor 
The resentful Lester now had another grie 
But aside from that, the little master’s 


I am sure the school 


You can take your tary. There was hardly one present who dic 


| resolution, and share his triumph. 
| had he felt himself so strong in his position. 
Up to that moment Chauncey was not in the; Even the parents of some of the pupils 
least aware that he trembled; and perhaps he did | occasion to offer him their congratulations. 
| not tremble at all until then. But when all was | was one, especially, whose approval surp 
over, and, stepping again upon the platform, he | Chauncey. 
leaned over his desk, it seemed to him that every | of Jason. 
nerve of his slight frame was in a tremor. 


heard him muttering something which seemed to | him to his senses. He deserved a good thrashi 
make the boys near him laugh. and if you’d gin it to him, I’d ’ave uphild ye 

Chauncey and Lester had got to be on pretty | and made it a sorry day for him if he’d h 
good terms again, though the pupil had hardly | back. 
forgiven the teacher’s rebuke a few days before. | ye done jest right.” 
Chauncey, on the other hand, had become con- | 
vinced that the advantage Lester was inclined to 
take of their intimacy was a bad thing for the 
school, and he had continued a little cool towards 
him on that account. 

He was now apprehensive of having given fresh 
offence to that young gentleman, by his curt reply 
to that untimely joke about the snow on Jason’s 


| hear you say that!” exclaimed Chauncey, 
fervor. 
think better of human nature.” 

“T told my wife I thought I oughter te 


1 


t 


ing the teacher’s hand. ‘She agrees with 


t 


blame for calling out that joke, hy too lively an ' don’t need help from outsiders. Yon’ll do!” 


| With amused and expectant faces, as if it were 


‘*What is that you are saying, Lester ?” Chaun- 


Thereupon Veet Gerrish, who had made so 


‘He said he wouldn’t 
inquired Chaun- 
not of anger, but of sad re- 


said Chaun- 


It wasn’t cowardice— 
it required courage on his part—to do the right 


vance. 
heroic 
treatment of the largest boy in school proved salu- 
| sympathize with him in the struggle, admire his 
Never before 
There 
That was the elder Cobhouse, father 
“T declare, young man!” said that member of 


Casting his eyes about the room, he perceived a | the school-board, ‘‘you done a mighty good thing 
strange expression on Lester Corson’s face, and | | when you took my boy down a peg, and brought 


I’m glad it didn’t come to that; and I think 
“I can’t tell you how much it pleases me to 


“Tt gives me new strength, and makes me 


what we think,” Mr. Cobhouse resumed, w 


jand I guess Jase does too, though he don’t say | 
mind. He was also afraid that he was himself to | much, Glad if it does ye good! But I guess you | master, with a sigh. 


and|* And Mr. Cobhouse gave his hand a hearty part- 














































































| But when, going home to his sister’s on Satur- 
day, Chauncey told the story, prudent John Wales 
shook his head. 

“You was lucky, Chat, to git off so! "I'Wwas an 
awful resk. S’pose he’d hild out, and you'd un- 
dertook to ferule him, and he’d tackled ye? Did 
ye think of that?” 

“Of course I thought of that,” said Chauncey. 
“But I felt I had the right on my side, and must 
maintain it, at whatever cost. I 
had a right to ferule him, and I 
knew he knew he had no right to 
tackle me. It was his 
position was weak, and mine was 
strong, that I conquered.” 

“Well,” said “T wouldn't 
take such a resk again.” 


him 


had | 


because 


“What! you wouldn't have me 
overlook in a large what I 
should punish in a small one :’ 
said Chauncey. 

“No, not exactly overlook 
replied John. ‘But Vd 
it somehow, without a 
You come off upper-handed this 
time, and it looks like a big thing 
for you. But if you'd failed, then 
where'd you be?” 

“T couldn’t fail, 
said Chauncey; “I 


hoy 


it,” 
git around 
collision. 


in 
couldn't 


one sense,” 
fail, 


as long as T did what I felt to he 
just. But if I had given way to 
my fears, and let him off because 


he had the biggest fists, I should 
have failed most wretchedly, 


’ 


in my 
own eyes if in no others.’ 

“Tt’s very fine to talk,” said hon- 
est John; “but ye aint practical. 
I've always said, ye know, ye aint 
practical.” 

Returning to his school the next 
Monday morning, 
ticed, as he crossed the bridge, a 
heavily-built, stooping old man in 
the saw-mill yard, gathering strips 
of slabs and boards, knocking the 
snow from them, and piling them 





Chauncey no- 


ww /\ 


| on a wheelbarrow. 

He did not recognize him at first, for the mani 
seemed older than he really was ; 
loose cloak, and the lower part of his face was 
hidden in a gray muffler. But he looked up, at 
the sound of footsteps approaching, and Chauncey 
recognized his predecessor, Mr. Gerrish. 

| It was the second time they had ever met; the 
old master having been ill, and kept himself quite 
retired, since the opening of the school under a 
new teacher. 

How much his disappointment in losing it, and 
his consequent poverty, had to do with the change 
in him, it was hard to say ; but Chauncey couldn't 
help feeling himself somehow responsible for the 
haggard look in the eyes that looked up at him, 

| and the deepened lines in the pale, flabby face. 


aged 


he wore a lone 


d let 
our- 


All 
an if 
him- 
is. He would have been glad to avoid a meeting 
which he foresaw must be painful. But Mr. Ger- 
rish dropped the end of an icy plank he was lift- 
ing, knocked the snow from his gray woollen 
mittens, and pulled off one of them as he came for- 
ward with a faint smile to greet him. 

Chauncey assumed an air of being glad to see 
him, and said something to that effect. He must 
be a hard bigot who cannot use a little benevolent 
hypocrisy at such times. It was his good-will 
which the young master meant to show, and that 
was sincere. 

“Life is full of strange haps and vicissitudes, 
|moralized the old master, pulling on his mitten 
again, through sundry holes in which the pulpy 
white fingers peeped. ‘‘Little did I imagine, the 
day when you so kindly helped us with our over- 
turned load, that you were to be the cause—the 
innocent cause, let me say—of a much greater 
misfortune. I have often wondered’”’—he smiled 
sadly—“‘if you were aware at the time of what 
was impending.” 

“You will hardly think me as innocent as you 
say,” replied Chauncey, ‘‘when I confess that I 
was aware of it. When you told me where you 
were going, and why you were going and taking 
your household with you, I knew you were Mr. 
Gerrish.” 

“TI am a little surprised to hear it,” said the old 
‘And I would rather have 
continued to think that you were ignorant of the 


1 not 


took 
rised 


ning ; 
in it, 
it ye 


with 


ll ye 
ring- 
me; 
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misfortune in store fer me. But rou were very kind |, So the two gradually came together again, and on | friendly and obliging when we first came. Why do | in all, nine hundred Huguenots were murdered on the 


to us, neverthetess ;-andT shall always be gratefu' for 
your kindness that day, though, White you seemed to 
be lifting me up, you were preparing for me a deeper 
pit.” 

“Don’t misunderstand me, Mr. Gerrish!’? Chauncey 
hastened to say, cut to the heart by this mildly melan- 
choly reproach. “I knew nothing of you and your 
relations to the school when I went to ask for it. I 
wouldn’t have wronged you for the world. And when 
I lpurned that you had had some encouragement’ —— 

“Some encouragement!” repeated the old master, 
us Chauncey paused to consider how he could best put 
in words his conduct in the affair. “Why, T had all 
the encouragement any man could wish. I had Mr. 
Corson’s word for it; and I knew, as everybody knew, 
that he was the committee.” 

Chauncey understood that too well to make any but 
a very general defence of Mr. Corson. 

“Tam sure he means to be just to everybody; I 
have always found him upright and high-minded.” 

“No doubt! no doubt!” said Gerrish. “He's a man 
I respect very much. The trouble isn’t with him. 
You'll probably learn the souree of many things thet 
seem strange and mysterious, if you stay in the dis- 
trict long.” 

“T don’t understand you,” murmured Chauncey. 

“It's just as well. They have taken you up now; 
you are a prime favorite, and justly so, | make no 
question. Tonly hope you may not be the victim of 
any such caprice and perfidy as has proved my ruin.” 

“Oh, not your ruin, I trust!” protested Chauncey. 

“Well, it looks like it. 
cover from this downfall. [ might have looked for a 


I doubt if I shall ever re- 


school elsewhere; but when I got my dismissal here, 
I found it was too late. [ had sacrificed everything 
on the altar of Mr. Corson’s promises.” | 

“Perhaps you haven’t heard,” said Chauncey, still 
anxious to defend the committee-man, “that he voted 
for you at the meeting of the board.” 

“Hugh!” ejaculated Gerrish, with something as 
much like a seoff as so guileless a soul could be guilty 
of. “I see through all that. The whole thing was cut 
and dried. Ile voted for me, with the full understand 
ing that the two other members were to vote against 
me. Mr. Cobhouse admitted as much to me. You 
see, a2 woman had had her spoon in the porridge.” 
“You mean Mrs. Corson?” queried Chauncey. 
* said the old master. “You've 
got eyes of your own; you'll see the spoon some day! | 


“Tmention no names, 


But no matter who is at fault in my case, the mischief 
My staff has been taken away, and T | 
find myself thrown upon my own resources, when I 


has been done. 


have absolutely no resources.” 

“T can’t think it is so bad as that!’ exclaimed 
Chauncey, made very misereble by the man’s discour 
agement, and by the consciousness of his own hand 
in the wretched business. 

“Well, L won't try to tell you how bad itis.’ But, 
full of his misfortunes, Mr. Gerrish went on. “Yes 
terday was Sunday, and we were actually out of fuel. 
For the first time in our lives, we suffered that pinch 
of poverty. T don’t know what T should do now, but 
the mill-owners kindly permit me to come here and 
get a few fragments of waste.” 

“T should think your boy might do this for you,” 
said Chauncey. 

“He might. Both my children are very good; Ger 
tie, particularly, does nearly all the housework, before 
and after school. IT want them to give all the time 
necessary to their studies; and it’s well for me to be 
employed.” 

Chauncey could only murmur his assent; so filled 
with compassion was he, as he saw the poor man 
turning again to his snow-covered rubbish, that he 
would have felt it a great relief if he could then and 
there have offered him all the money he had in the 
world. 

“LT might have taught them at home this winter,” 
“but I thought it bet 
ter for them to be in school, and T wished to show 
that [ was no Achilles, sulking in his tent. I have 
never cherished any resentment against you, Mr. 


the old master stopped to say ; 


Mayhew; not the least. [ know, from what I hear, 
that you are keeping an excellent school. T am 
heartily rejoiced at it; and T should have done myself 
the pleasure to visit it before now, if T had been in 
better health and spirits.” 

With a nod, and a feeble smile, 
heart utterly free from malicious intent, he returned 


which showed a 


to his work. Chauncey would have been glad to say 
much more in his own vindication, but his heart failed 
him, and he walked on, sad and silent, while the ir 
of the old man knocking his 
snow-erusted slabs on the barrow-wheel, grew faint 
in the distance. 

Quiet and pleasantness prevailed at the opening of 
the school that week. 
boy on the benches than Jason Cobhouse; and Lester 


regular thump! thump ! 


Phere was no better-behaved 


Corson appeared willing to make up his differences 
with the master. 

He was not without generous traits, and Chauncey 
had become warmly attached to him, despite his 
haughty and overbearing disposition. He gladly 
welcomed, therefore, the renewal of their pleasant 
intimacy. 

Lester could not, in his most unreasonable moods, 
forget how much he owed the new teacher; and he 
was manly enough to feel more shame for his per 
verse conduct than he would confess to his sister 
Eunice, who reproached him for it. 

“T never saw you act so foolishly in your life!” she 
exclaimed; “and that is saving a great deal. You 
are always getting mad at tritles nobody else would 
mind; but what had Mr. Mayhew said or done to 
you, Lep Corson, that you didn’t richly deserve?” 

“Nobody likes to be snubbed that way, if he does 

deserve it,’ grumbled Lester. 
You ought to have been drubbed!” 
cried the satiric little maiden. “I'll say it, if you are 
my brother. You meant to impose upon him, and I 
was glad he put you down. Now don’t make me 
ashamed of you again, will you, Lep?” she added, 
more coaunxingly. 


*Snubbed! 


He knew in his heart that she was right, though he | 


was too stubborn to acknowledge it. What wrong, 
indeed, had the master done him? He would have 
blushed at his own too sensitive and silly pride had 
he attempted to put his grievance into words. 


Moreover, there was a politic selfishness in the boy, 


Vhursday evening they walked away from the school- | they now refuse to bring provisions?” 
house under the same umbrella, for it was snowing. Laudonniere shrugged lis shoulders. 

They talked about things Lester was most inter- “Ah, well, you see, our men have made enemies; 
ested in, and he became so frank and earnest that | you see, they were hard to control. They made forays, 
Chauncey, in parting from him, ventared a hint re- | brought prisoners to the Fort, and, to speak frankly, 


garding the late trouble. | they have acted like fools, and worse. If you had not 
“The little cloud that threatened the school seems | come when you did, you would not have found us 
to have passed over, and I trust you are as glad as [| here, and our scalps would have decorated the wig- 


am, Lester, to see clear sky again.” wams.”’ 
Capt. Ribaut shook his head. He knew well the 
with a ray of the new sunshine in his own face, even | danger of awakening the hostility of the savages. 
in the midst of the falling snow. “Tt is bad,” he said, “for we shall have two enemies. 
“And don’t let anything but clear sky be over us in} Philip of Spain is sending out a fleet under Don 
future, will you, Lester?” said Chauncey, with per- | Pedro Menendez de Aviles, to drive us from Florida 
suasive gentleness. “If you knew how I have always | if he can. We are ordered to resist him to the death.” 
regarded you, how much I have relied upon your | Menendez reached the coast of Florida, his fleet 
friendly and intelligent support in the difficulties of | badly storm-beaten. Ribaut demanded his business. 
my position, you wouldn't let a shadow come between | He was told that war was declared between Spain 
us; you would never be anything but a help to me, | and France, and that they were there as enemies. 
Lester!” The French considered it more prudent to retreat a 
These words, and the thrill of emotion with which | short distance, until their preparations could be made, 
they were spoken, brought a glistening moisture to | and the Spaniards only pursued them to the mouth of 
the boy’s eyes. the river they called Dauphin. Jean Ribaut, return- 
“I ought to be a help to you—after all you have | ing to Fort Caroline, took on board nearly all the 
done for me! I guess everything is all right now,” | able-bodied men, much against the will of Laudon- 
which was the most like a concession that high- | niere, who was left with invalids, women, and a 
tempered young gentleman was ever known to make | small number of troops. Ribaut intended to attack 
in atonement for a wrong. the Spaniards, and in one decisive engagement drive 
And he walked away with the umbrella Chauncey | them from Florida. 
made him take, for they parted at the master’s door. | But Menendez, who had gained a foothold, and com- 
So completely the harmony of their intercourse seemed | menced building Fort Marion, had his spies among 
restored, that Chauncey was wholly unprepared for | the Indians, and knew that Capt. Ribaut had taken 
what happened the very next day; and I must do | all the available forces from Fort Caroline. Now was 
Lester the justice to state that he was himself almost | the time to surprise the fort. To get possession of it, 
equally surprised by it. with the Indians as allies, would be to control the 
country. Taking Indian guides, with a strong force 
| he made his way through marsh and morass, and in 
| 
| 
| 


“Clear sky is always pleasantest,”’ Lester admitted, 


(To be continued.) 





————_+@r————_ the midst of a terrible storm, swooped down on the 


fort, and took it after a short resistance. 

I will let one of the survivors tell the rest, condens- 
ing it, however, from his long narrative written in 
1568. 

| “LI escaped, God knows how, and ran to the thick 


For the Companion, 
THE CUP-BEARER. 
Suggested by Canova’s Hebe. 


Motion that seems in eestasy of ease, 
Unfettered as the movement of a breeze,— 


banks of the St. John. 

It was on St. Matthew's Day the fort was taken—x 
second St. Bartholomew. There have been few suc; 
scenes in American history, and the tragedy has ben 
but little noted. The lovely Floridian river retains 
no token of this massacre. While we remember thx 
treachery and bloodshed of that fatal day, we do not 
forget the heroic self-sacrifice of brave Jean Ribaut, 


| who literally gave up his life, upon the bare chance of 


saving some fugitive from the cruel Spaniards. 





For the Companion, 
LOST IN PATAGONIA. 
IN Four PArtTs.—PArT IIT. 


By C. A. Stephens. 





Hearing the Twelches in the pass below them, th« 
young sailors begaa to repent of their haste in seek 
ing such a hiding-place, for if discovered, buried up 
in a pile of little stones, they would be speared, with 
no opportunity for defence. Their only chance was to 

| lie perfectly still; Frost had even thrown away th: 
lance. So they lay and trembled. Rumy shook so 
much as fairly to make the stones rattle around him, 
and the drops of perspiration, driven out by terror, 
rolled into his eyes and half blinded him. 

The savages halted, looking for their tracks, and 
immediately discovered traces of the fugitives in the 
coarse gravel of the slide. Two of them climbed on 
arock hard by to look about. Curiously enough, 
yet it is perhaps not strange,—they overshot their 

game, for seeing the traces up the side of the “shoot,” 
| they appeared to jump at once to the conclusion that 
| the whites had climbed up to the crags above, and, 
| leaving the pass, had ascended the rocky side of the 
| mountain. 

Three or four more Indians soon came up. They 
| consulted for some moments. The boys could plainl; 
hear their voices. Then the whole party passed within 


| fifty feet of where the fugitives lay, and climbed up 








With firm fair limbs in whose unrivalled grace 
Perennial youth has found a dwelling-place, 


Her hand upholds the life-compelling draught,— 
That clear keen nectar which the gods have quaffed, 
While roseate tints from high Olympus meet 
Around the curvature of faultless feet. 

WILLIAM H, HAYNE, 


ee 


For the Companion, 


RIBAUT. 


rhe young readers of the Companion ate probably 
interested in the history of Florida, that strange re- | 
gion where fact and fable seem to go hand in hand. 

hey have read of the rivers rising from subterranean 
reservoirs, that no eye can penetrate. In a vast basin 
of translucent water, where the smallest water-weed 
is visible on the bottom, though the depth may be 
forty feet or more, great bubbles shoot up to the sur- 
face. That is from the subterranean spring, and from 
this basin the rivers flow. 

But to me the most interesting stream in Florida is 
the River St. John. You see on either side the orange 
groves descending to the water’s edge, the strange 
tropical growths, birds like living flame, butterflies of 
the intense blue of the sky overhead,—a region so full 
of light and color, so beautiful both by nature and 
cultivation, that it is only by an effort you remember 
the banks of this lovely stream were once stained by 
I do not know if the chronicle of 
Capt. Jean Ribaut and his companions has ever 
been translated, but it is from it I draw these inci- 
dents. 

The French Huguenots, under their leader Gaspard 
de Coligny, Admiral of France, fitted out an expedi- 
tion to found an empire in New France, as the Flor- 
idas were then called. 

On the Isth of February, 1562, two ships, com- 
manded by Capt. Jean Ribaut and Réné Laudonniere, 
distinguished French officers of marine, set sail from 
Dieppe. 


a terrible tragedy. 


After a tempestuous voyage, they reached 
the coast of Florida, which had been discovered be- 
fore by Verazzano in 1523. 

They entered the St. John, which they called the 
River of May, from having discovered it on the first 
of that month. As usual with the explorers of that 
day, they set up a column at the mouth of the river, 
engraved with the arms of France, in token that they 
took formal possession of the country in the name of 
the French sovereign. They built Fort Charles at 
Port Royal, and then returned to France. 

On the 22d of April, 1564, Laudonniere returned to 
Florida, with three vessels containing emigrants, pro- 
visions, and arms for the little colony, and built ort 
Caroline, near the mouth of the St. John. The fol- 
lowing year Ribaut also returned to Florida, with a 
large fleet, to relieve Laudonniere of his command. 
It is the story of that last disastrous voyage I wish to 
tell you. 

Capt. Ribaut, in the obsolete French of that day, 
tells of the voyage, and the high hopes of the emi- 
grants who were going out. They believed that every- 
thing which could delight the soul of man was to be 
found in that favored clime. The country was neither 
frozen in winter, nor parched by summer suns. It 
was rich in gold mines, fertile plains and lofty moun- 
tains; and the trees distilled precious gums. 

“In fact,” says the worthy captain, “every man 
was sure that what he most desired was to be found 
in that new country. T had not seen these great 
things when I was there, but I said nothing, for I 
knew too little myself of the country.” 

On the lth of August, 1565, the vessels arrived off 
the coast of Florida, and meeting some Indians there, 
asked them where the new colony, Fort Caroline, was 
situated. They told him they had heard there were 
white men fifty miles towards the north. The vessels 
sailed until they reached the St. John, and taking two 
of the smallest ships, Capt. Ribaut followed the 
stream until they reached Fort Caroline. 

Laudonniere met them at the bank. 

“At last, God be praised!” he cried. ‘We thought 
you had abandoned us, and we are starving. Yes, 
actually starving. The Indians will not bring us food, 
and we were too few to venture in those hostile woods 


to seek it. T will return to France immediately. T| 


which caused him to reflect that he couldn’t afford to | can bear a great deal, but the limit has been reached.” 


forfeit the good-will of such a friend as Mayhew, 





“But,” asked Capt. Ribaut, “we found the Indians 


woods. I stopped at some little distance, and hiding | to the crags, planting their lances as staves in the 


| behind the trees, looked down at the inner court of loose mass of the slide; as they climbed, they sent the 


| . 
the fort where the massacre was going on. It was so | Stones rattling down over the very place where the 
horrible that I covered my eyes with my hands, and | sailors lay! And once, when they had ascended 


ran on headlong, knowing not and caring not where 
I was going, if I could only get away from that spot. 
The thorns tore my flesh, the great vines hanging | 


from tree to tree tripped me up, but I felt nothing. 


| Suddenly in front of me, I heard groans and cries, 


and came upon some of our men who had also es- 
caped. We knelt down and prayed God to help us. 
But Mons. Lebeau said,— | 

“My friends, we can go no further in this wilder. | 
ness. We do not know what course to take, and the | 
forest is full of wild beasts and hostile savages, who 
would kill us with horrible tortures. Let us return to 
the fort, and give ourselves up to the Spaniards. 
They may spare us, but death is certain here.’ 

“Then I cried out, and asked if it was not better to 
trust God than those butchers, whose hands were even 
then red with the blood of our friends, i 

“But some said no, it would be better to return, and 
six decided to do so. We all returned with them to | 
the edge of the woods, watched them enter the fort, 
and before they had time to cry for mercy, they were 
barbarously murdered, and their dead bodies dragged 
to the bank of the river, and piled up in a mound with 
the rest of our slaughtered friends. Some of the 
bodies were suspended from trees. 

“We heard afterwards that Capt. Jean Ribaut in his 
vessel the Pearl, had anchored in front of the fort 
while the butchery was going on, and some of our | 
men escaped and swam to it. Don Pedro Menendez 
called to Capt. Ribaut to surrender. He refused, and 
the Spaniards tore the eyes out of the dead French- 
men and cast them, with dreadful curses, towards the 
vessel, 

“As for us poor wretches, in that trackless forest, 
we travelled through dreadful places, hearing the 
bellow of the crocodiles, and the hiss of immense 
snakes as our steps disturbed them We chewed the 
bark of trees, and found some fruit to satisfy our 
hunger. We did not know if it was poisonous, for it 
had a strange, sweetish taste, and was yellow, and ob- 
long (probably the pawpaw), but we should have eaten 
it allthe same. We were making for the sea-coast, 
as well as we could shape our course. We came across 
rivers which we crossed, sometimes by swimming, 
sometimes by the aid of fallen trees. At last, when 
exhausted, and ready to lie down and die, we came to 

a vast sea-marsh, and one of our men, climbing a high 





tree, saw, a short distance off, not only the sea, but the 


vessel of Capt. Maillard which he signalled, and they 
sent boats after us. 

“More dead than alive, we were taken on board, and 
there we found the Sieur Laudonniere, who had also 
escaped. Shortly afterwards, the Pearl sailed up to 
us, and Capt. Jean Ribaut told how his vessels had 
been dispersed and wrecked by the hurricane, during 
which the fort had been taken. But he said he would 
never leave the coast while there was a chance of any 
of our men escaping,—that it was his duty to stay, 
and give them aid. But Capt. Maillard sailed for 
France, taking us with him.” 

| This is a brief summary of the “dernier voyage 

| aux Indes,” as the narrative is called, and any one 
who will master the old French dialect in which it is 
written will find it most interesting. 

It only remains to tell of the fate of the heroic 
Huguenot, Capt. Ribaut, who would not desert his 
post of duty. 

| He was again tempest-tossed, and his remaining 

vessels were driven ashore. The French wandered 
about, half-starving, and knowing well that the Ind- 
ians, whom the soldiers at the fort had angered, 
would take the first chance to revenge themselves. 

A body of Spaniards came upon them. They were 
too weak to resist, and gave up their arms, upon a 
solemn promise from Vallemande, the commanding 
| Officer, that they should be treated as prisoners of 

| war. 

Ribaut, honorable and truthful himself, believed the 
treacherous Spaniard. They were marched on, and 
had he not been in front, he would have seen his 
thirty men had their hands tied behind their backs. 

As thev entered the fort, the massacre began. 

Capt. Ribaut himself was first to fall. 

Then the others were stricken down, one by one; 


higher, they displaced a large bowlder, which came 
plunging down the slide. 

It was not till they had been gone out of hearing 
for some minutes that the poor fellows so much as 
dared to take a long breath. Then at length Rumy 
drew up his hand, brushed the stones off his face, and 
raising his head a little, looked around. 

’ said he, in a low voice. 

“What luck!” said Clum. “I was sure they’d root 

us out 0’ here.” 


“Gone !’ 


“So was I,” said Rumy. “But we couldn’t have 
done a better thing—if they don’t come back. We'd 
better keep pretty still.” 

They lay quiet for some minutes, and then heard 
Frost snoring! He had fallen fast asleep. At that 
the two younger boys laughed. 

“Good for old Pleem!” muttered Rumy. 

They lay still awhile, and before long they also fell 
asleep. If the Indians came back that way, they 
failed to hear them, for they slept till afternoon, 
when hunger waked them very disagreeably. Even 
then Rumy did not think it safe to uncover themselves 
untilit should get dark. They lay and talked in low 
tones. 

“We shall starve, 


” 


said Frost. “There’s not a thing 
we can lay our jaws to here among the mountains. 
We shall have to go back to the apple woods again.” 
“It would take more than apples to fill me,” said 
Rumy. “I couid eat a piece of pork raw.” 
“Quit off talking about victuals,” said Clum. “It 
makes me raving.” 


A Night Journey. 


As soon as dusk had fallen, they crept out and set 
off along the pass again. They hoped to get through 
the mountains, turn southward, and come out on the 
coast of the Gulf. They even hoped to reach the sea 
that night. 

But the gorge led them steadily westward and 
northwestward, as they saw by the stars of the 
“cross,” the bearings of which they had learned to 
recognize on board the brig. All that night they 

| plodded on, often clambering over well-nigh impas-: 
ble rocks, sitting down at times to rest, and in great 
misery from lack of food. Two pumas, as hungry as 
| themselves, perhaps, followed after them for several 
hours, howling dismally. 

Toward morning they came into pine woods, and 
with their knives peeled off the outer bark of young 
trees, and eagerly ate the “slivers” next the sap 
wood. 

From this place the land fell off in a long slope to 
westward. They went through pine forests till sun- 
rise, when they came out upon the brink of an abrupt 
hill, and saw open land, and beyond it a great expanse 
of water. 

“The sea! Hurrah!” cried Clum. 

“Tt don’t look to me like ‘old briny’,’’ said Rumy, 
at length. “’Taint the true color; besides, look at 
the mountains beyond it.” 

“It’s some lake,” said Frost. 

Their hearts sank, and for a considerable time they 
sat looking off, at a loss now which way to shape their 
course. 

At length Clum cried, “Look a’ there, down in that 
| medder, ’twixt here and the water. What’s that mov- 
| in’ there?” 

The others failed to distinguish anything, but Clum 

persisted. 
| “Come on!” said he, and started down the hil! 

“It’s some kind of game.” 
| They descended the hill, and went through woos, 

grass and bushes for more than a mile. ‘“’Twas not 

far from here,” Clum now said. “Get your gun barrel 
ready, Rume.” 
| He cut a club for himself, and another for Frost- 

They then went forward on tiptoe for a long wy, 

finding nothing, then came suddenly upon six of 

seven black and white cattle, lying in the high grass; 
chewing their cuds. 

“There’s your game,’ 
| body’s cattle.” 

‘Must be some farm not far off,”’ said Rumy. 

“I don’t believe that,” said Clum. “These are wild 


’ 


whispered Frost. ‘Som 
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cattle. They look wild. But I don’t care whose they | of their novel craft, to hold her steady. She bowled | 
are. See that calf there by that cow? That’s my | away as soon as the sail filied. They stood dow a 
veal !” towards the narrow strait, thinking to lower their | 

They were in high grass and bushes, a few yards | sail and paddle into it,—if there proved to be a pas- | 
away from the cattle. Rumy stole forward on his | sage through. 
hands and knees very slowly; then leaping to his feet, | Close under their lee were two or three more small 
with a bound like a leopard, he came within striking | islands. Rumy was holding the sheet and they were | 
distance of the calf, and gave it a tremendous blow. | running past, when Clum exclaimed, “See the ca- 
The cattle all sprang up with a snort, and ran. Drop- | noes!’ and immediately they saw not only three ca- | 
ping the gun barrel, Rumy seized the calf by the hind | noes, but a camp of twelve or fifteen natives with a 
legs, and held fast to it. | fire on shore. The Indians discovered the raft at the 

The calf, a vigorous little animal, struggled and | same moment, and evinced a hostile disposition by 
bawled sharply, whereupon the cow turned and | threatening shouts and gestures. Several ran to 
charged, with a vicious bellow. Seeing this, Rumy, | launch the canoes, but the catamaran, under full sail, 
still holding it, swerved round so as to bring the | left them in the distance. 
calf between himself and the cow; and so spiteful 
was her charge, that she actually threw her own calf 
over Rumy’s head! Finally they beat her off. They 
dragged their prize off into the bushes. 

“Now if we only had the tinder-box, and could 
make a fire!” cried Clum. But the tinder-box had 


Entrapped. 


“If we only had clear water, we could snap our | 
thumbs at those fellows,” said Rumy. But immedi- 
ately they had to let fall the sail to clear large black | 
rocks in the water, for they had run down to the en- | 
been in the mate’s pocket, and he—poor fellow !—was | trance of the narrows. With the paddles they headed 
no longer with them. They dressed the calf with | in and let the waves bear them forward, for there w: 
their knives, and then (they were so very hungry) cut | quite a sea from the open lake to northward. Once 
little bits of the flesh, and, shutting their eyes, ate | fairly inside the strait, however, they had smooth 





“Yes, there’s the stones!” cried Clum. “I'd like to | 
see one of ’em try to swim out to this rock!” 

Just then they saw two of the Patagonians run- 
ning back past them along the top of the cliffs on the 
west side, going up towards the lake again. 

“What s’pose they’re after in such a huny?” said 
Clum. 

“After more Indians,” said Frost. | 

“Maybe; but I guess they’ve got some trick 
planned,” remarked Rumy. 

“It’s their canoes they’ve gone after!’ exclaimed | 


down on us with a lot 0’ canoes?” 
They began to grow more alarmed at this prospect. 
“Wal, now we've got to fight for it any way,” said | 
the stout-hearted Rumy, after atime. ‘An’ we'd bet- 





19 


rudely was I awakened from the charms of fiction 
by an ominous whiz in the rear, and such a shower 
of blows across back and shoulders that the bare 
memory of them is quite enough to make the flesh 
shrink! 

Pedagogues in those benighted times dealt not in 


| “moral suasion,”’ but in stout Malacca canes! 


Thus my introduction to the genius of Simms was 
signalized by quite a striking circumstance, as impres 


| sive physically as mentally. 


And now I will tell you something of the life and 


Clum. “An’ what'll we do here when they come | literary career of this remarkable man, the “Feni- 


more Cooper of the South.” 

He was born in Charleston, 8. C., in the April of 
1806. His father was of Scotch-Irish extraction, and 
bequeathed to him a lively, enthusiastic temperament, 


ter be gittin’ in trim, too.” | and a powerful physique; from his mother—one of 
Clum and he fell to work to pass the stones from | the Carolina Singletons—he probably derived the 
the catamaran up to the top of the rock, which, at the | finer traits of imag 
highest place, was nine or ten feet out of water. force. 
“We'll make an awful good mark for ’em all to | The mother died during his early childhood, and 





ination, sensibility, and artistic 


these, and felt greatly the better for it. | water; for it was a singular channel, with crags fifty 


“T never thought I’d be brought to eat raw meat,” 
said Frost. 

“Wal, I never tasted any cooked that was better,” 
said Rumy. “I shan’t starve as long as I can get veal 
to eat.” | 

On Unknown Shores, 

They took each a quantity of it, and started on 
again, going southward now along the shore of the 
lake. After an hour or two, Clum heard voices. They 


to a hundred feet high on both sides. 
width from a quarter of a mile down to no more 
than a hundred feet in some places; and this sort of 
passage continued from three to four miles. 


It varied in 


“What if we pass up some of the drift-stuff there | 
and build a little ‘callyboo’ like, to get behind?” | 
Clum said. 

They not only got up the drift which was lying | 
against the side of the reef, but towed down three or | 
four stranded stumps from some rocks a little way | 


| throw at, up here on top of these rocks!” Rumy ex. | the elder Simms, emigrating soon after to the West, 
| Claimed. 


his son was left to the sole care of the paternal grand- 
mother. She appears to have been a shrewd and 
sensible old lady. 

Repeatedly have I heard Simms—with whom I be- 
came personally intimate in later years—allude to 
her not merely with affection, but admiration. 

“T don’t believe,” he used to say, “that Haroun Al 


| below. This occupied but a few minutes, not more | Raschid was ever socharmed by the tales of Schehere- 


The Indians had pulled out from the island, as if in| than a quarter of an hour, at most; and then they | zade as was I, when a boy, by the narratives of my 


| pursuit; but they had seen nothing of them since en-| pulled the deck off the catamaran and hauled up the 
tering the strait. 


“T calculate they soon got tired of the chase,” 


said Clum. But from this comfortable opinion they 


went forward cautiously, and discovered four native | were speedily roused by a shower of stones, thrown 


huts around in a bay, and saw several squaws and 
children; also a number of canoes drawn up on the | y 
shore. 

“We'll give ’em a wide berth,” Rumy said, and set 
off to make a detour to landward, followed by the | 
others. They came around to the shore again after 
going a mile or more, but found the walking very 
difficult on account of thorny brush. 1 

But they came to a great number of wild cherry- 
trees, having cherries as large as hazel-nuts, black in | 1 
color, ripe and sweet. Of these they ate their fill, 
then lay down among the cherry-trees and had a nap. | t 
It was mid-afternoon before they waked and set off | 7 


| on it. 
| very hard on his right leg and cried eut dolefully. 


from the top of a crag beneath which they were 


paddling. The stones fell all about the raft and 


Frost, who lay well-nigh helpless, was hit 


Looking up, the boys saw a large party of natives, 


who had till this moment remained quiet in ambush. 
But now a tremendous outcry burst forth, and vol- 


ey after volley of stones was hurled at the raft, 


which presented a fair target for all these athletic 


narksmen. 

Dodging these rude missiles as best they could, 
he young sailors paddled out of reach as quickly as 
0ssible towards the opposite side of the channel. 


again; and they had not proceeded far, when they | But as many as six of the Patagonians at once 


came suddenly upon a hut on the lake shore. 


| swam across, a little way in the rear, and came 


It seemed to be deserted, at least empty, nor was | along on that side, as well. 


there any appearance of a fire since the last rain in| Fortunately, they had no 
the stone fireplace before it. They found nothing in | weapons save stones; but 
the hut, but in a little cove close by they espied a very | these they threw with sur- 
It consisted of | prising force; pebbles as 
two long buoyant logs, champered to a point at each | large as one’s fist were 
end, placed about three feet apart. Over these a sort of | launched out a 


peculiar raft, pulled up on the sand. 


deck was laid, rudely but very neatly done, and in the 
deck a mast was stepped. In short, it was a sort of na 
amaran. There were paddles, also a long yard, and a sai 
or plaited of a kind of long grass. 

“That’s a fine craft!’ cried Rumy. 

“She’ll sail some,” said Clum. 

Sailor-like, they were much interested in it. 

“Sailin’ ought to be as cheap as walkin’ through 
remarked Frost. 

“That's so, Pleem!” exclaimed Clum. ‘Let’s try he 
down the lake; the wind’s fair. What say, Rume?” 

So they launched the raft, put their veal aboard, and 
off, hoisted the sail. It filled, and the catamaran bowl 
at a good rate. 

“This is good!” cried Clum. 
way.” 

“Who knows but we can?” said Rumy. ‘This lake w 
into tie sea.”” 

“No, it don’t,” said Frost, tasting the water. 


“T wish we could sai 


Trying to Escape by Water. 


They had much better left the native craft alone, for t 
appears to have been discovered very soon after- 
wards, | 

This lake was four or five miles wide. They could 
see mountains on the farther, or western, shore; and 
as they got off from the hither shore, they could 
plainly discern the lofty heights to eastward, through 
a pass which they had travesed the previous night. 

They stood outward to the middle of the lake and | 
bore southward, the wind being fair, that is, norther- | 
ly. For an hour or two it was a pleasant voyage; 
they probably made ten or twelve miles. At this dis- | 
tance the lake had narrowed, and a mile or two ahead, 
seemed to contract to a narrow strait, between high, 
rocky shores, which in some places were sheer preci- 
pices. 

“I don’t like the looks of that water,” said Clum; | 
“it appears like a rocky river. The wind’s too fresh 
to run in there.” 

They had passed several small islands, and coming 
to, in the lee of one of these, landed. From having | 
been up all the previous night, they were considerably 
fatigued, despite their nap, and finally concluded to 
stop here for a part of the night. Rumy, however, 
was in favor of going on; at length he agreed to stop | 
till the moon rose, which would be not far from mid- 
night. They ate some cherries and a little more of | 
their veal, then lay down for another nap, using the | 
sail for a coverlet. They had seen neither canoes nor | 
ludians about the lake thus far. 

As soon as the moon looked up, Rumy waked the | 
| 
| 
| 





others; but Frost was very sick and in great pain. 

“It’s this raw meat,”’ he complained. 

“T don’t believe that,” Clum said. 

“Then it must be the cherries,” said Rumy. “Say, 
Pleem, did you swallow them cherry-stones?” 

“Yes, I always do,” replied Frost. ‘They say if 
you don’t want cherries to hurt you, you must swal- 
low the stones.” 

“Wal, I knew a boy up in Middlesex County that 
died of eatin’ cherry-stones,” said Rumy, “and I'll be 
bound that’s what ails you. They killed Al Green, 
any way; doctor said so,—said there was pizen in the 
stones, and it came out and killed him. He was aw- 
ful sick three or four days.” 

Frost was doubled up in dreadful pain; he could not 
move, and they remained there all the rest of the 
night. 

There was wind, quite fresh, in the morning, from 
the northwest. Rumy and Clum determined to go 
on, though Frost was no better. They were obliged 
to assist him upon the raft, and the wind was so stiff 
that they shipped a great heap of stones on the deck 


“It’s fresh.” 
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yards from the crags, and fell about the raft, like | 
small cannon-shot. One or two of the groups on the 

hither side had bolas, but were chary of their use; | 
and one or two others made use of a kind of sling by | 


| which small stones were cast a long way. 


After a time, the Indians stopped throwing stones 
and ran on in advance of the raft. Rumy argued 
danger from this. 

“They’re runnin’ ahead to get to some narrer place,” 
said he. 

“They don’t get me into any narrerer place than 


| this, if I can help it!” exclaimed Clum. 


They now looked to Frost; he had raised himself up 
a little and was nursing his leg. The pain of that and 
the excitement of the attack hid checked his other 
ailment somewhat. 

“Don’t get into a tight place,” he advised the other 
boys. ‘Keep back where it’s wide. We can stay here 
on the raft as long as they can stand up there on the 
rocks.” 

“I don’t know about that, Pleem,” said Rumy. 

They soon came to where they saw what the run- 
ning ahead meant. There was a passage not a hun- 
afed feet wide, with almost perpendicular rocks, at 
least fifty feet high, on both sides! They could see 
Indians, lurking in ambush, on either hand. 

“What a tunnel!’ exclaimed Clum. 

“They'll get us foul there,” said Rumy. 

“If we’re fools enough to run into it,’ said Frost. 

The narrow place was about half a mile ahead, and 
between it and the point already reached by the fugi- 
tives there were numerous rocks in the channel, some 
of them quite high ones, against many of which drift- 
wood had lodged, this fact as well as the current 
showing that the outlet of the lake was in this direc- 
tion. 

The raft drifted against one of the high rocks, 
and halted there. 

Clum had jumped upon the rock and climbed to the 
top of it. 

“What do ye see, Clum?” Frost cried. 

“More’n forty Injins,” said Clum. “There’s nothin’ 


two logs, putting these on top of the other stuff. 


grandmother about Whigs, Tories, and Indians, and all 
| the stirring scenes of the Revolutionary conflict. She 


was a red-hot Whig, or patriot, herself, and grew par- 


ticularly indignant in describing how my father, a mere lad, was 
hurried, together with forty other citizens of Charleston, on 
board a British prison-ship, where hundreds died from ill-treat- 
ment and close quarters.” 
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“We can make quite a good fight from here, Rume!” | 


exclaimed Clum, wiping the sweat off his forehead. 
“At any rate, we can dodge down out of the reach of 
stones.” 

(To be continued.) 





For the Companion, 
WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. 


When I was a schoolboy in the venerable city of 
Charleston,—my native place,—I observed one morn- 
ing at recess, while engaged with a score of my com- 
panions in the animated game of “shinny,” that a 
certain classmate of ours, noted generally for his love 
of sport, had withdrawn himself from us, and was 
busily reading some mysterious volume in a corner of 
the play-ground. 

I knew very well it could not be a school-book, a 


Greek he entertained a mortal aversion! 

In a pause of the game, I approached him, where 
he sat comfortably tilted back in his chair against the 
trunk of a great blossoming Pride-of-India tree. 

“What book is that, Mayham?” I inquired. 

“Don’t bother!” was the uncourtly rejoinder. 
“Wait till I see which one of these two fellows is 
going to get the better of the other’—— 

But a puff of wind at that moment blew the leaves 
of the work over towards the title-page, upon which 
I saw, in big capitals,— 

“THE PARTISAN: A ROMANCE OF THE REv- 
OLUTION. By WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS.” Surely 
an inviting title! with fascinating suggestions of 
battles, of vivid movement and dramatic adven- 
ture. 

It captured my fancy, and therefore, when the 
youthful reader then devouring its chapters came to 


and grew equally interested in it myself. 





we can do, Rume, except stay here,’ he continued, 
sliding down to the raft again. “Perhaps we might 
get ashore and hide in the woods, as Pleem says, at 
least when it comes night, if it’s dark enough.” 
“They may attack us here,” said Frost. 
| “Wal, then, we’ve got to fight,”’ said Rumy. 
| “What with?” exclaimed Frost. 
“There’s the old gun-barrel, and there’s all them 
stones we put on the raft.”’ 


| 








school-hours. 


ary celebrity. 
“Early Lays,’ 
The author, in fact, possessed the instinct and endowments oi 
the true poet, but unfortunately lacked both leisure and patience 
for that Jabor lime, or polishing “work of the file,” which is so 
essential to permanent artistic success. 
thought and expression may be found in his poems,—only they 
lie embedded in a mass of crude, diffuse, half-chaotic matter, 
and few are willing to take the trouble of unearthing them. 


One fee 


When but eight years old, Simms composed verses, —ballads 
of war and chivalry. 
was seventeen or eighteen, when a “monody” appeared “upon 


He published nothing, however, wntil he 


of Gen. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney,” a Revolution- 
This was speedily followed by two volumes of 
exceedingly clever and full of poetical promise 


Many a diamond of 


His fame must, therefore, rest upon his prose-works chiefly. 

Tt was in 1835 that the Harpers issued the book already men- 
tioned, ‘The Partisan.’ This production opened a new vein of 
romance,—the Revolutionary and social life of the South,—and 
proved wonderfully popular. Tt constituted the first of a 


” 


of which the concluding tales were “Mellichampe,” 


and “Katharine Walton ;” all of them characterized by a vivid 
and picturesque style, by intensity of action, and fine dramatic 


Is, in reading them, as if “the times which tried men’s 


had returned, and we ourselves were actual spectators 
of the str 


ife, the agony, or the triumph. 
invaluable. 


As historical pictures 
Moultrie, Marion, Sumter, Pickens, and 


other distinguished Americans are brilliantly portrayed, while 


British side, no less clear and full of vraisemblance, 
ortraits of Cornwallis, Tarleton, Proctor and Balfour. 


“Katharine Walton” is particularly noteworthy, as the only 


know which gives a perfect idea of the society in 


Charleston, military and civic, during the occupation of that 
city by the British troops. 

Despite 
lish office 
ially invited, even the Whig ladies, whom they wished to concil- 


the war, there was a great deal of gayety. The Eng- 
rs gave balls and parties to which the ladies were spec- 


We hear much of the rival beauties of that day. 
The prettiest of the fashionable Tory belles, a charming bru- 
s named Pauline Phelps, who was one of Simms’s 


“The Scout,” “Woodcraft,” “The Koragers,” and “Eutaw,” 


were subsequently added to the Revolutionary series; 
while of his border-tales “Beauchamp,” founded upon 
a Kentucky tragedy, is the most vigorous and artistic. 
His principal colonial romances are “The Yemassee,” 
and “The Kassique of Keowah.” The former shows 
his appreciation of Indian character, and a force and 
skill in portraying it not unequal to Cooper's. “The 
Kassique” is so rapid in movement, so adroit in the 
disposition of events, so picturesque, dramatic, and 
true in minutest details, to the period and people in- 
troduced, that, for my part, I have perused it a dozen 
times over, with undiminished interest. 

Biography is indebted to this indefatigable worker 
for admirable lives of Gen. Francis Marion, the fa- 
mous Carolina “swamp-fox,” of Gen. Nathaniel 
Green, of John Smith and Pocahontas, and finally 
of the illustrious Chevalier Bayard. 

As for his miscellanies,—political, historical, social, 
and philosophical,—their ‘name is legion.” 





Cesar, or Xenophon, because Master Mayham, al- | 
though a clever lad, rather disliked Latin, and for 


Altogether, he was a more voluminous author than 
Walter Scott; rivalled, in this respect, Alexander 
Dumas pére, and may almost be compared in ex- 
haustless fertility of fancy to Lopez de Vega himself. 

Simms was one of the finest-looking men I ever 
saw; tall, erect as a poplar, with a superb forehead, 
and a bluish-gray eye, which in moments of excite- 
ment, flashed like a cimeter. 

He delighted in the society of intelligent young 
men. An informal club, literary and social, was or- 





“Finis” the next day, I borrowed the tale of him, | 


Indeed, the story proved so absorbing that I neg- 
lected my studies, and under cover of the uplifted lid 
of a large desk, perused its pages assiduously during 
Our teacher, Mr. Christopher Coats 
(he always used to sign his name, as it seemed to me 


ganized in Charleston, of which he was made Presi- 
dent. We met during the summer months at each 
| other’s houses, to discuss a hundred different topics of 


| art and letters. 


We also discussed certain appetizing 


little dishes, well-known to the Southern cuisine. 
| Simms reminded one then of a great boy out of 
| school. How he jested and laughed over his own 
| racy anecdotes! Care and trouble, for the time, were 
| scared away. It might have cheered a misanthrope 
| to hear his sonorous ‘Ha! ha!” loud and joyful as 
| the consigne of Denis of Burgundy in Mr. Charles 
teade’s famous medieval novel, “The Cloister and the 
| Hearth,” “Courage, mon ami, le Diable est mort !” 
During the winter, Simms resided in the country, at 
his place called “Woodlands,” about eighty miles 
from the sea-board. Such a host as he was! So con- 
siderate of one’s comfort, so free-handed and cordis1, 
and altogether kind-hearted, despite a frequent dog 


with great irreverence, Christ Coats), had, like old | matism of manner, when arguments ran high! 

“Woodlands,” indeed, could justly have been styled 
In the zenith of Simms’s fame 
the house was often thronged with guests for weeks 
Distinguished persons from the North ard 


| Squeers, in “Nicholas Nickleby,’’ but one eye. 


| sighted. 


It detected my wrong-doing, of course, and very | together. 


Yet | 
this solitary optic was wonderfully piercing and far- | “Hospitality Hall.” 
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amount of money unclaimed in the Bank of | 
England, no single sum reaching six thousand 
dollars. There are no estates in England await- 


abroad visited him. Among these were William | but ‘after life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” Un-| 
Cullen Bryant, with whom he was intimate, | conventional, and even rough occasionally in man- 
James, the English novelist, and scores of other | ner, his nature was sterling and sound to the core. 
notabilities. As for his works, the best of them have taken | ing claimants. The whole value of all the prop- 

On the ground-floor of his substantial, English- | their place in the permanent literature of America; | erty in disputed ownership before the Court of 
looking mansion was a spacious study, the au- | nor are they unknown in Europe. Several of his | Chancery is less than five million dollars, and 
thor’s sanctum sanctorum. I have seen him there | romances have been translated into German, and | this gross sum belongs to hundreds of estates. 

: in 1883 The London Quarterly referred to| It is so easy to excite the cupidity of men and 
him as a writer of “‘powerful sketches of | women, that one need not wonder very much that 
genuine American incident, productions of | when they are told of vast estates to be divided, 
permanent value, because of their fidelity | they can be readily persuaded to contribute ten, 
and force of characterization.” This re-| fifteen, or twenty dollars to a fund for establish- 
viewer concludes, and justly, that ‘the| ing a claim that may yield a thousand times as 
United States have thus far produced few | much as the little sum asked of them. 
imaginative authors of greater desert than But it is in every case money absolutely thrown 
Simms ;” and he maintains that “so mer- | away, given outright to swindlers who have in- 
itorious a writer is not likely to be forgot-| vented the story, even to the existence of the 
ten by his countrymen.” estate. Yet not only will this threadbare trick 

The frequent lack of art in his style, his | for obtaining money under false pretences be re- 
too hasty and careless mode of composi-| peated many times, gathering in on each occasion 
tion, has subjected him to the ridicule of| its harvest of credulous victims, but it is to be | 
a certain class of finical and fastidious | feared that some will persist even now in believing 
dilettanti, to whom a perfect style is more | that there is something in the scheme which has 
just been so fully exposed. 

They can only be warned. If they 
continue to cherish hopes of a slice of 
the great estate which does not exist, | 
and to contribute money to obtain their 
“rights,” they will ultimately be poorer 
by exactly the number of dollars they 
invest in this “estate in England.” 


} 


































——_—_—+oer-— — 
INFLUENCE. 
We scatter seeds with careless hand, 
And dream we ne'er shall see them more; 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears, 
In weeds that mar the land, 
Or healthful store. 
The deeds we do, the words we say, 
Into still air they seem to fleet; 
We count them ever past; 
But they shall last— 
In the dread judgment they 
And we shall meet. 
—Rev. John Keble, 
— ~~ 
PRESIDENT GREVY. 


On December 8, 1885, a joint meeting, 
or “National Assembly,” of the two 
houses of the French legislature—the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies—met, 








standing by his desk, and busily com- 
posing from nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing until the bell sounded for dinner. 

Then would he give his thoughts a 
brief holiday ! 

The war ruined him financially ; and 
a sad domestic aMliction—the loss of his 
wife, in 1863—permanently affected his 
spirits, though not his mental energy. 
He labored to the very last with uncon- 





WILLIAM GILMORE 


SIMMS. 


licans of all shades have believed that they could 
trust his honesty, patriotism, and prudence. 

As President of the French Republic, he has far 
less power and responsibility than the President 
of the United States possesses. His position is 
rather that of a constitutional ruler,—like that, 
for instance, of the English Queen. He presides 
over the State, and is its symbol of permanence; 
but he does not govern. The governing is done 
by the legislature, acting through a ministry which 
possesses its confidence. The less a party man he 
is, the better. 

The main duty of the President is to select such 
ministers as will be supported by a majority ot 
the representatives of the people, to act as a medi- 
ator of differences, and to hold a place in the ex- 
ecutive councils above the contending parties. 

For such functions M. Grévy seems to have 
peculiar qualifications ; and it is probably fortun- 


| ate for the Republic, as it is for France as a nation, 


that so wise, moderate, and upright a magistrate 
should be chosen to continue in the executive 
chair during the next seven years. 
a a 
“THE LITTLE WHITE QUEEN.” 


The youngest sovereign in Europe is little Queen 
Mercedes of Spain, who, having been born in Septem- 
ber, 1880, is now five years old. Her mother (Queen 
Marie Christina of Austria) will act as regent during 
her minority. 

If ever a queen was born into the purple, it is this 
Spanish infant. The Kings of Portugal and Italy, 
and the Emperors of Austria and Germany, are a!l 
closely connected to her by blood or marriage, while 
the Queen of England, the Emperor of Russia, and 
the Kings of Denmark and Sweden are her cousins, 
more or less distant. 

By her father’s side she is a Bourbon: one of a race 
which ruled France more than two hundred years, 
and has furnished sovereigns to many countries of 
Europe. Among her ancestors she counts the great 
Constable of France, Henri IV.; Louis XIV., “/e 
grand monarque ;” all the succeeding French kings 
of the legitimate line; the great Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy; and all of the most powerful of Spanish 
monarchs. 

By her mother she inherits the blood of the House 
of Habsburg, the oldest reigning family of Europe, 
which traces back its line to the Dukes of Alemannia 
in the seventh century. 

The Emperor of Austria is her uncle. Among her 





querable resolution. | important than original creative power and virility and re-elected Jules Grévy President of the Re- 

In a letter now before me, of March, 1867, he | of imagination. I think he will survive their con- | public for a period of seven years. The elec- 
observes, “T have six children left out of fifte en, | tempt. tion took place amid a scene of excitement, and 
and three grandchildren. Now, I wish to live long | almost of riot. 
enough to see them fairly embarked in the voyage 
of existence with a proper knowledge of the helm; 
after that, what matters ? 

“Beyond these, life has few objects for me; yet | 


‘Non omnem moriturum !” 

Pact HamMILTon HAYNE. 
a a Soe ee |more than usually violent upon this occasion. 
But al] passed off well in the end, and President 
Grévy retains his seat in the executive chair of 
France by an unquestioned title. 

The French Republic has really existed for fif- 
|teen years, although it has been called, officially, 
| the Republic, only since 1875. During this period, 
| it has had three chief magistrates. The first was 
| the illustrious Thiers, who, in a vigorous old age, 

was chosen “Chief of the Executive Power” in 
February, 1871, immediately after the war with 
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For the Companion. 
these suflice to make me desire that I may be per- 
mitted to die in harness, spurs at heel, lance in 
rest, and in the heat of a desperate charge. 

“Sinking into the lean and slippered pantaloon, 
dealing in old saws and drowsy proverbs, does not | 
suit my taste. Iam for action to the last, for life 
is so much warfare against sin, temptation and 
the Devil!” 

In the autumn of 1868, Simms visited New 
York, and there took a contract for three roman- 
ces, all to be worked at the same time! 

“T got,” he says, “advances of money on each 
of these books; so I went rigidly to work, con- 


SUMMER IN 


There is no blast howe’er 
Across wide moorlands l¢ ast by snows, 
That does not bear the presage of a tune 

The thrush will carol in the heart of June. 


WINTER. 


t blows 
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ESTATES IN ENGLAND. 


“An estate in England” ought to be adopted as 
the American equivalent for ‘a castle in the air.” Germany. 

The French have a phrase which is almost exactly | M. Thiers resigned on May 24, 1873, and the vet- 
like it: chateaux en Espagne, or country-seats in | ran warrior Marshal MacMahon was chosen by 
Spain. | the National Assembly to take his place. Mac- 
I Within a few weeks past the finishing blow, it | Mahon was the most celebrated living soldier of 
centrating myself at the desk from the 20th of | j, to pe hoped, has been ‘given to a swindling | France. He continued ‘Chief of the Executive 
October, 1868, till the Ist of July, 1869, nearly | s-heme by certain persons to extort money out of | Power” until February, 1875, when France was 
nine months! I finished two of these books, but | oredulous people, for the alleged object of prose- | formally declared a Republic, and the title of the 
broke down upon the third, having penned dur-  cyting a claim to an immense estate in England, [Office was changed to that of “President.” 

ing that period three thousand pages of manu-| which estate does not in reality exist. The scheme | Before that time the chief magistrate had been 
script.” was similar in most respects to many others that | chosen for an indefinite period. But now his term 

So tremendous an effort was fatal to his already | jaye preceded it, though it was a more barefaced | was fixed at seven years, by the constitution of 
undermined constitution. | fraud than most of these latter have been. | the Republic. 

Passing through Charleston a few months pre- | ‘The usual story is that the possessor of a great MacMahon resigned, in his turn, in January, 
vious to his decease, I called to see him at his | estate died, at such a time, leaving no direct heirs, | 1879, and was succeeded by the present President, 
daughter's home, and was shocked by the great) and that the property of right belongs to the de- | Jules Grévy. At that time, M. Grévy was Presi- 
change in his appearance. His once ruddy cheeks | geendants of another branch of the family, the | dent of the Chamber of Deputies. He was chosen 
were emaciated and pale, his limbs gaunt and | head of which emigrated to America in such a|to be President of the Republic by nearly five- 
wasted, his hair white as snow; but he still stood | year, All that is necessary is to get a decree of | sixths of the votes cast in the National Assembly. 
erect, like some storm-smitten pine, the elements | tne Chancery Court of England establishing this On his re-election, in last December, he received a 
might but could not bend. There was | sieht, and then to prove descent from the person | majority of one hundred and thirty-five votes over 
muscular force still, in the hearty grasp, although | whose heirs should receive the property. | all others. 
it quivered slightly, and from the sunken eyes| fp the recent case, the swindlers declared that| President Grévy is a quiet, dignified old gentle- 
would dart, now and again, a flash of the old en-| the Chancery Court had already made the decree | man, seventy-two years of age. He is moderate 
thusiasm. necessary to authorize the distribution, and that | in opinion and conduct, simple in his tastes and 

I look back upon that last evening spent in his | payjiament in August last passed an act directing | habits, with much common-sense, and what is 
society with a strange, dream-like, melancholy | the distribution to be made. On the strength of | sometimes called “a level head.” 
I then that on earth we should | these representations, many people have no doubt | France as decidedly a ‘safe man” to be at the 
meet no more, and a choking sensation mastered | contributed money to establish their clajm to a | head of affairs. 
me, as his hand fell from mine, unloosed, in a part of the supposed estate, which was said to be| From his youth up, M. Grévy has been a 
tinal clasp of friendship. worth an immense sum,—more than a hundred | stanch, consistent Republican. He took up arms 

The old man had insisted upon accompanying | »i}ion dollars. | against the Bourbons in the Revolution of 1830. 
me to the door; and my last glimpse of him| ‘The story was a falsehood from beginning to | He was active in the Revolution of 1848, and dur- 
rested upon his gray but stately head, somewhat) eng. There was no such estate. No decree of | ing the brief existence of the Republic which re- 
elevated, his mournful eyes, gazing forth into the the Chancery Court was ever made recognizing 
misty night, and the long patriarchal beard which | the claim of the family mentioned to any estate 
glittered in the lamplight. whatever. The act of Parliament appealed to 

On a quiet summer's afternoon in the month of | concerned an entirely different matter, gave no 
June, 1870, m the beautiful old city he had loved | rights to any one who now lives or ever lived in 
with and America, and dealt with a sum ridiculously small 
around him, and his dying eyes fixed on the) in comparison with the vast millions supposed to 
Redeemer’s cross, he passed tranquilly away.* He | pelong to the mythical estate. 
lies at peace in one of the loveliest of Southern | aq] this is most clearly brought out in corre- | 
cemeteries, ‘*Magnolia,” near Charleston—breezes | synondence between the State Department at Wash- 
from the ocean and the river rustling among the | ington and Mr. Phelps, the United States Minister! He presided over the National Assembly at 
ancient oaks which bow majestically above his jy London. Mr. Phelps, who is, as he ought to | Bordeaux, which met in January, 1871, to set up 
grave. His career was one of difficulty and trial, | he, anxious to see that Americans have all their | a government in place of the fallen empire, and to 

rights, has inquiged into this matter, and declares | make peace with the victorious Germans; and 
ah... 2 Seenee and ment peshotc civenmetence that those who are trying to get money for the |ever since that time, has occupied a foremost 
heen most attentive during his last illness, wrote me as prosecution of claims to this supposed estate are | position in French politics. 
mae af alle bemeavielien ae 5g ane in iia guilty of fraud and swindling. M. Grévy is neither a brilliant orator nor a 
poor, emaciated hands, as he rested in the last slumber, Moreover, all such attempts, without exception, | strikingly eloquent advocate. His present high 
are of the same character. There is no large 





break, 


feeling. knew 


of the most eminent members of the National 
Assembly. 

During the early years of the Second Empire, 
he kept aloof from politics, and devoted himself 


so passionately, his family friends to the practice of the law. In the latter part of 


became a deputy, and joined the small group of 
opponents of the imperial government in the leg- 
islative body. 


The fingers refused to take any other position than tnet: 
natural one—drairn up, as if to write!” 


position is due to the fact that the French Repul 


| 
| 
The French legislators are noted | 
| for their turbulence and irritability, and they were 


He is known in | 


sulted from the disorders of that year, he was one | 


the third Napoleon’s reign, however, he once more | 


cousins were the unfortunate Maximilian, Emperor 
| of Mexico, and his widow, the gentle princess who 
lost her mind when he was put to death by the victo 
rious Mexican patriots, and is known throughout the 
world by the affectionate name of ‘Poor Carlotta,” : 
name more significant than any royal title. 

Our young republican readers must not suppose 
| that the traits of these ancient ruling families are 
| necessarily superior to those of peasant races. One 
| of the ancestors of the little Queen Mercedes in the 
fourteenth century married a royal Polish maiden of 
| great beauty and marvellous strength of body, whose 
thick lips and coarse, animal tastes have, it is stated, 
showed themselves persistently in her descendants 
| to this day. 

The Bourbon family, on the other side, have been a 
sensual, irresolute race for centuries. The follies and 
excesses of Queen Isabella (the grandmother of Mer- 
| cedes) have for many years made her name a byword 
in Europe. 
| The little queen’s late father, King Alfonso, dis- 
| played, however, much bravery last summer in visit- 
| ing the districts infected by the cholera. Her mother 

is said to be a good, devout woman. 

The child herself is as yet, of course, a mere lay 
| figure to the public. Her mother has succeeded in in 
| teresting the Catholic people of Spain in her by de 
| voting her especially to the care of the Virgin. The 
| infant queen, therefore, and her attendants appear 
always in pure white, her carriages covered with silver. 
even her horses without a fleck of color. 

Inasmuch as the Spanish Cortes will hardly de 
clare the queen to be of age before she completes her 
eighteenth year, there is a perilous period of thirteen 
years to be passed before she can ascend the throne. 
Although at present the people accept the regency of 
her mother cordially, yet Spain is a country of revolu 
tions, and it is doubtful if little Mercedes is destine:| 
to reign. 


4 
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TELLING THE TRUTH IN SCHOOL. 


Edward Everett Hale, in a recent address, made an 
interesting statement concerning the Boston Latin 
School when he was one of its pupils, some fifty years 
ago. “I am quite sure,” he said, “that even cowardly 
boys of the school would have been more afraid to 
tell a lie than of any consequences of telling the 
truth.” 

He attributed this high tone not to the discipline of 
the school, nor to the example of the teachers, but to 
the right feeling of the boys themselves. “It was 2 
tone given by the scholars,” he remarks. “It was 2 
thing understood among them that a boy who would 
lie was a cowardly and mean fellow, and as such w:\s 
| to be politely cut by his fellow-pupils until he had 
| learned better.” 

Boys are so susceptible to the public opinion of 
their school, that it requires more courage than hum: 
nature ordinarily possesses for a boy to do either 
wrong or right against it. Hence, the anxious soli: 
tude of good teachers to get the public opinion 
their schools sound and rational. 

Dr. Arnold, who attached more importance to t)\is 
than to anything else, was of opinion that the ellcr 
boys of a school usually set the fashion both in mor! 
and in manners, and he directed his best efforts 
raising the tone of feeling in his highest class. 

“It is a shame to lie to Arnold,” said one of ! 
pupils once, “for he always believes us.” Whic'! 
shows that his efforts were successful. F 
| Probably Dr. Hale has a more vivid recollection of 
| the boys of the Latin School fifty years ago than he 
has of the teachers. Yet the common experience 
points to the conclusion that, in this matter of telling 
the truth, the influence and tact of the teachers ar" 
all-important. Under a skilful teacher every recit® 
tion is a lesson in truth-speaking, and the intercours« 
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of every day a progress towards simplicity and sincer- 
ity. 

Indeed, a good teacher makes a good school, and a 
bad teacher makes a bad school; but both good and 
bad are powerfully aided by their more influential 
pupils. 





O’CONNELL’S ELECTION. 

During the last sixty years Irishmen have stead- | 
fastly followed but two political leaders— Daniel 
o’Connell and Mr. Parnell. Many others have aspired 
to direct, but these two gentlemen alone showed such 
capacity for leadership as to secure immediate and 
continuous obedience to their command. 

In 1828 Daniel O’Connell made the first attempt to 
send a Roman Catholic to Parliament by offering 
himself as a candidate in County Clare. His oppo- 
nent was Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, a member of the 
administration and a Protestant, and supported by 
all the landlords of the county. But the tenants 
stood by their leader, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the landlords. 

Forty thousand people assembled, but there was no 
rioting, and not a drunken man was seen among the 
crowd which clamored for O’Connell. During the 
election, Mr. Butler, the most popular landlord in the 
county, and a friend of Fitzgerald, addressed his ten- 
ants. He appealed to them to know if he had not 
uniformly treated them with kindly consideration, or 
had ever asked them to vote for an unfit candidate. 
Would they not, then, hearken to his advice, and vote 
for Mr. Fitzgerald? 

The tenants declared that he was the best of land- 
lords, but that they could not vote as he wished them 
to vote, as it would be contrary to their duty to the 
country. 

A few hours afterward, one of O’Connell’s “‘orators” 
harangued the tenants. In the course of his speech 
he abused Mr. Butler, their landlord. Immediately he 
was seized, drawn from the crowd, and beaten, for 
speaking disrespectfully of the very man whose re- 
quest they were opposing 

The next day O'Connell was declared elected, and | 
Fitzgerald, mortified at his defeat, fled to Dublin. 
©’Connell’s “pure children of nature’ cheered their 
champion, and roared with laughter as he shouted 
from the hustings,— 

“Boys, where’s Vasy Vigarald? Och hone, Vasy! 
but it’s me that’s dull without ye! Righi, mavour- 
neen, righi/ {run, darling, run!] and send the bell 
about for him. Here’s the cry for you: 





| 


“Stolen or ower ed, 
Lost or mislaid 
The President of the Board of Trade?” 
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PROVINCIALISM. 


That narrow view of affairs which goes under the 
name of provincialism when it is shown in relation to 
matters of larger interest, is well illustrated in the 
directions given by a farmer to a stranger who in- 
quired for the best place to catch trout. 

“Want to know where is the best place to catch 
trout, mister, hey? You do? Well, you just go | 
straight ahead till you come to the swamp mares, 
there, then keep right on till you come to our old 
black turkey hen’s neest ; then turn a little to the left, 
and follow on through the woods about half a mile, | 
and you will come to an old chestnut log across the 
brook. That’s the place to catch trout! Why, stranger, | 
don’t know where the old black turkey hen’s neesé 
7" 

“Not exactly.” 

“Well, if that don’t beat the Dutch! I thought 
everybody knew where that is. How in the name of 
reason can I tell you where the trout are, then?” 

This case was more than matched by the experience 
of a gentleman who visited a country town, some 
years ago, to call upon a person whom we may call 
Pelletiah Jenkins. Having reached the neighbor- | 
hood where Mr. Jenkins lived, he called at a house 
by the roadside to get more particular directions. His 
call brought to the door a woman, who was evidently | 
the mistress of the house. She listened to his request 
to be told where Mr. Jenkins lived with a look of 
mingled wonder and pity. 

“And you don’t know where Pelletiah Jenkins 
lives?” she asked. 

The gentleman admitted his entire ignorance on 
this point, and made it his excuse for having troubled 
her. 

“Well,” said the lady, and now pity seemed to have 
overcome every other sentiment, “well, if you don’t 
know where Pelletiah Jenkins lives, you can’t know 
much!” and the door was closed in the face of the 
inquirer. 








| 





SLEEPLESS FISH. 

“Catch a weasel asleep,” says the old proverb, but 
it is evidently not more difficult to do so than to catch 
a fish in the midst of his afternoon nap. 

Some experiments have lately been made at a Lon- 
don aquarium, in regard to the sleeping of fishes. 
In considering the question, it is necessary to remem- 
ber that sleep is the rest of the brain, and that the 
need of it will be in proportion to the animal’s cere- 
bral activity. Now the brain of a fish is ridiculously 
small in relation to the actual size of the animal. It 
is merely a double row of tiny protuberances, with a 
leaf-like portion, corresponding to the cerebellum of 
other animals. Having so little brain-tissue, the waste 
to be repaired by sleep is slight among fishes. 

The result of careful experiment has been that 
among fresh-water fishes, the roach, dace, gudgeon, 
carp, tench and minnow are known to sleep periodi- 
cally, like land animals; among marine fishes the 
wrasse, conger-eel, dory, dog-fish, bass and all flat fish 
do the like; while the gold-fish, pike and angler-fish 
never sleep, but rest periodically. All fish, in fact, 
seem to have no preference for the night as their 
sleeping-time. 

A traveller going from Constantinople to London, 
in a small schooner, says that one morning he noticed 
a pilot-fish, a few inches from the side of the vessel, 
swimming so steadily that it seemed to be attached to 
one particular spot. All day long it remained there, 
neither advancing nor lagging behind, and so it hap- 
pened for five or six days. Then came a gale of wind, 
and the ship was separated from its little companion. 

It was evident that the fish could not have slept 


| City Tavern, and, as he entered the parlor, overheard 


| are often deceitful. 


| author of “A Sketch of Korea:” 





rapidly. The captain, moreover, asserted that he had 


| known a pilot-fish to accompany a vessel thus for , 


more than a fortnight. 
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MISTAKES ON BOTH SIDES. 

That “appearances are often deceitful” is a saying 
which is occasionally illustrated in real life. When 
Maine was a district of Massachusetts, Ezekiel Whit- 
man was chosen to represent it in the State legisla- 
ture. Although one of the ablest lawyers of his time, 
he took great pleasure in genuine hard work upon his 
farm, and was known by his neighbors as being both 
independent and eccentric. On leaving home to un- 
dertake his public duties, he wore a plain suit of home- 
spun, and as his wife somewhat objected to his ap- 
pearing in the city thus humbly attired, he promised 
to order a suit as soon as he should arrive there. 


On reaching Boston, he went at once to Doolittle’s 


a remark from one of a company assembled there. 

“Ah, here comes a countryman of the real home- 
spun genus! Let’s have some fun!” 

Whitman stared at the company, and then seated 
himself deliberately. 

“Say, my friend, are you from the country?” asked 
one of the gentlemen. 

“Ya’as,”’ answered Ezekiel, with a ludicrous twist of 
his countenance. 

The ladies tittered. 

“And what do you think of our city?” 

“It's a pooty thick-settled place, anyhow; got a 
— sight o’ houses in it, and a good many peo- 





“Many people where you came from?” 

“Wa’al, some.’ 

“Plenty of ladies, I suppose?” 

“Ya’as, a fair sprinklin’.”” 

“And I suppose you’re quite a beau among them?” 

“Ya’as, I beau ’em home from meetin’ an’ singin’- 
skewl.”” 

“Perhaps the gentleman from the country will take 
a glass of wine,” suggested one of his auditors. 

“Thankee ; don’ t keer ’f I do.” 

The Ww ine was brought. “Now you must drink a 


toast,” said Whitman’s entertainers. 
“Oh, git eout! Teat toast; never hheerd 0° drinkin’ 


it! But I kin give you a sentiment.’ 

The ladies ¢ lapped their hands, but were completely 
bewildered when Whitman rose, and spoke calmly 
and eloquently ,— 

“Ladies and gentlemen; permit me to wish you 
health, happiness, and all the blessings life can afford. 
May you grow wiser and better with ‘advanci ing years, 
bearing in mind the fact that outward appearances 
You mistook me, from my dress, 


for a country booby, while I, for the same reason, 


supposed you to be ladies and gentlemen. The mis- 
take has been mutual.” 
He had scarcely finished speaking, when Caleb 


Strong, Governor of the State, entered, and inquired 
for Mr. Whitman. 

“Ah, governor, here I am,” said the countryman. 
“I am very glad to see you.” Then, turning to the 
mortified company, he concluded,— 

“I wish you a very good-evening.” 


—=+or—_—__—— 
AMICABLE SETTLEMENT. 

There is usually some amicable method of settling 
troublesome disputes, even if it be the old resort of 
drawing lots, though unfortunately too many of us 
prefer to argue, or even wrangle, about the matter in 
hand. The Japanese are not so foolish. Says the 


As soon as the traveller has set foot in Japan, and 
safely passed through the ordeal of the Custom 
House, he will need something in which to carry him- 
self aud his baggage. He has been told that a jin- 
rikisha, or large baby-carriage, drawn by a man, is 
the vehicle in common use, and seeing some such con- 
veyances standing idle, he calls for one of them. 
A score — to his call, hurrying toward him so 
quickly as to suggest a rush of autumn leav es, started 
by a sudden gust of wind from the quiet corner in 
which they lay. In a twinkling they are all about 
him, and the shafts have fallen at his feet. 
As he is only one, and his baggage is limited, he 
cannot use them all; he therefore prepares to make a 
choice. He turns his attention for an instant to his 
traps, to judge what he shall need, and on turnin 
back again, behold! the men have all vanished, and 
he finds himself the centre of a mute but expectant- 
looking circle of baby-carriages, their shafts all 
pointed towards him, as if in an attitude of entreaty. 
He wonders what can so suddenly have happened to 
the men, until his eyes at last light upon them in a 
group at the corner of the square. After some watch- 
ing, he becomes conscious that not a quarrel, but a 
settlement, is going on. The coolies are actually 
drawing lots for the privilege of carrying him! 
One man in the centre holds the slips, each man 
selects his own, and all abide, in the best possible 
humor, by the result. 


—_——__—~<@-—__—___——_ 
PUNISHED FOR KISSING. 


An English duke, who had married his third wife, 
was one day surprised, as he entered the drawing- 
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Van Stan's Stratena will mend anything. Stronger | 

than glue. Druggists all recommend it. Try it. (4dr. | 

—_——_———_———_ 

Natrolithic Water is used and prescribed by lead- 

ing Physicians with most satisfactory results. (Adv. 
——~——_—_—_—— 

The blood-cleansing qualities of Ayer’s Sarsa- 

parilla render it invaluable in skin disorders. [Ade. 
—_———__~>——_- 

Housekeepers should use THURBER, WHYLAND & 

Co.’s FLAVORING EXTRACTS, noted for their purity | 

and strength. [ Adv. | 


—_—__— 

When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. [Adv. 
— + - ~>——— — 

Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 

Hypophosphites, in Tubercular Troubles of the Lungs. 

Dr. A. F. JOHNSON, Cedar Rapids, lowa, says: “I have | 

used it in Tubercular troubles with satisfaction.” (Ade. 
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room, dressed for some state ceremonial, by his 
spouse throwing her arms about his neck, and kissing 
him. ‘Madam! said he, in the chilliest of tones; 
“my first wife was a Howard; my second wife was a 
Pembroke; and, madam, neither of them ever dared 
attempt such a liberty!” 


A story is told in the “Memoirs of Adam Black,” 
the distinguished publisher of Edinburgh, about a 
minister, who resented his wife’s kissing him, not 
because of his offended dignity, but on account of the 
day on which the expression was made. 

The Rev. John Colquhoun, of Leith, was a man of 
“extreme solemnity of demeanor.” On one Sacra- 
ment Sunday morning, his wife, being desirous to 
have him nicely rigged out for the occasion, had his 
coat well brushed, his shirt white as snow, and his 
bands hanging handsomely on his breast; and when 
| she serveyed her gude man, she was so delighted with 
| his comely ee that she suddenly took him 
| round the neck and kissed him. 

Thereupon the Rev. John was so offended by this 
| carnal proceeding, that he debarred his wife from the 





during all this time, as the vessel was sailing quite | sacrament that ay. 
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For the Companion. 


SNOW IN THE CITY. 
(A Child Muses.) 


Iam sorry when snow begins to fall 
Where the city toils and frets, 

And I feel for the snow-flakes, each and all, 
My compassionate regrets. 


When the feathery stars from sombre skies 
Are a-drift through sunless air, 

I believe [ can mark their meek surprise 
Not to find themselves elsewhere! 


T imagine they would not thus have sank 
In the stony pavement’s track, 
Where the noisy wagons will crush them dank, 
Where the gutters will stain them black, 
Iam certain that if the snow could speak, 
It would tell how it hates to drop 
On the muddy crossing, the building bleak, 
On the market, the wharf, the shop! 


I conjecture it somehow always feels, 
n its delicate heart and pure, 
With how little hope of welcome it steals 
To the window-silis of the poor. 


T am tempted to dream how its white soul grieves 
That forever it may not pass 

To the boughs of Tecodieaa that miss their leaves, 
Or the meadows that miss their grass. 

There are slopes that long for the browsing herd, 
And the buttercups’ golden reign; 

There are dells where the echoes of bee and bird 
Are remembered with dreary pain. 


There are gardens whose haunts He bare and chill, 
Yet are sad for the flowers they knew; 

There are margins of streamlets yearning still 
For their violets’ vanished blue, 


And to these might the snow that falls to-day 
On the bustle of street and square, 

In a drowsily comforting sort of way 
Bring forgetfulness of care, 


And ‘twere surely better this raiment cold 
Should on winter’s wind be borne 
Where its fabric of spotless calm could fold 
What is lonely, bereaved, forlorn. 
Yet I fancy that most, wheresoe’er it fled, 
It would love, with its noiseless fleeee, 
To alight on the faded graves of the dead, 
In mysterious beauty and peace. 
EDGAR FAWCETT, 
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For the Companion, 


IN ARTICULO MORTIS. 


One of the most eminent physicians in the coun- 
try, whose practice has been largely in hospitals 
and among the wounded, was asked lately, ‘*Have 
you ever grown familiar with death ?” 

“No,” was the answer. “I saw aman die to- 
day, and the mystery and horror were as great to 
me as in the first death I saw in my boyhood.” 

His questioner asked, “Did you ever, in all the 
thousands of men and women you have seen die, 
see one afraid to go?” 

He reflected awhile, and then answered,— 

“Never but once. Nature, as Novalis says, 
usually carries the soul quietly from one world to 
the other. There is very rarely any shrinking 
from what lies beyond. But there is, almost 


always, an agonized looking back at some work | 


left undone. In almost every case when I have 
told a patient that his end was near, he has said, 
“If I could only’——do something which he had 
neglected to do while in health. 

Dickens, in one of his shorter papers, tells the 
story of a man shipwrecked on a distant coast, 
who never can return, but sits alone on the shore, 
looking back over the waste of water, remember- 
ing the love he might have given, the kind words 
and actions with which he might have made the 
lives of those left behind happier, now that it is 
forever too late. “And we all,” says the great 
novelist, “shall go upon that traveller’s voyage at 
last.” 

Hood, in one of his strongest poems, makes a 
woman look back on the human ache and smart 
which she might have healed, and the words 
which she had left unspoken, from that unknown 
shore. 

The Egyptians had a skeleton at their feasts per- 
petually to remind them of death; the Eastern 
tyrant could not send away the slave who stood 
beside his throne in his hour of triumph, to bid 
him remember he was mortal. Even down to the 
modern times it is considered by many pious men 
and women right and fitting to keep hourly before 
their eyes the thought of death. The Chinese and 
other Oriental nations put the idea, and even the 
name, of death out of sight. It is considered ill- 
bred to say that a man has died. ‘He has gone 
away ;” “He has saluted the world,” they say, 
with expert evasion. 

After all, it is not dying which concerns us. 
is life, to-day, this hour and minute. These are 
ours. Death is in God’s hand. 

“Thou think’st of death,” says the German. 
“Think rather of life, which is so much more im- 
minent and awful.” 

It will avail you little to dwell each morning on 
the cotlin And the worm. Consider rather the 
life-work and the service of God waiting for you 
on that day, and take it up heartily and zealously ; 
that, if you are called away, you may not look 
back and say, “If I could only return to do it!” 
when there is no return. 
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A Toveutne Inciprnt.—Events are constantly 
occurring in large cities which illustrate the strug- 
gle for life among the poor, beginning literally in 
infancy, and ending often only with the termina- 
tion of a miserable existence. 

About nine o’clock of the evening of the day of 
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the late State election, a gentleman passing up 
Washington Street in this city, was asked by a 
small boy to buy a paper. 

‘How is it,” he inquired, “that you haven’t sold 
your papers before this ?” 

“These aint my papers,” he replied; “I’ve sold 
all mine. These are the other little fellow’s, and 
I’m helping him clean ’em out.” 

‘‘Where is the other little fellow ?” 

“Oh, he’s there in the entry.” 

The gentleman looked and saw a boy fast asleep 
upon the stairs. ‘How old is he ?” he inquired. 

“Oh, about six, and he lives in South Boston 
and don’t want to go home till he’s sold out.” 

The evening was damp and chilly, and the sight 
of the poor half-clad little waif, tired out and 
asleep upon the stairs, so tenderly moved him, 
that he purchased his remaining stock of papers, 
to the great delight of the child, who, rousing up 
from his nap, and shivering with cold, gladly took 
the quarter of a dollar given to him in the palm 
of his little hand, which was not much larger than 
the coin he received, and stowing it away safely 
in his pocket, started off on a run for his home, 
a mile or more away, in South Boston. He was 


his papers unsold. 

The aid rendered the boy in the sale of his pa- 
pers, so generously and unselfishly by his asso- 
ciate, though but a child himself, was another and 
impressive testimony to the strength and beauty of 
that common bond of sympathy amongst the poor, 


‘rarely known in the higher walks of life. 





THE PRINC ‘SSE de LAMBALLE, 


One of the most tragic stories of the French Revo- 
lution is that of the Princesse de Lamballe, the wife 
of a great-grandson of Louis XIV., and the cherished 
friend of Marie Antoinette. Left a widow at the age 
of nineteen, she devoted herself to her father-in-law 
and the queen, and engaged in various charitable 
schemes. A contemporary describes her as being a 
“sweet, kind, obliging woman, incapable of an evil 
thought.” 

When the black cloud of revolution and anarchy 
descended upon the kingdom, the princess hastened 
to the side of the queen, having been previously with 
her father-in-law in the country. On the evening 
when Louis XVI. attempted escape with his family, 
she also took flight, crossed the channel to Dover, aud 
went thence to Aix-la-Chapeiie, where she remained 
to watch the progress of events. The news from Paris 
became more hopeless, the queen’s letters more de- 
spairing, and Madame de Lamballe made her will, 





It | 


and set out for France. She had now irrevocably 
cast in her lot with that of the royal family. 

Having so recently been in Germany, where it was 
supposed she had carried on communication with the 
|} exiled nobility, who were there plotting to invade 
| their country, she was from the first subjected to the 
suspicions of the Republican party. 

When Louis XVI., with his family, quitted his pal- 
ace, to seek the treacherous protection of the Assem- 
bly, Madame de Lamballe accompanied them. With 
them she was placed in the prison of the Temple, 
| whence, with two other ladies, she was taken to the 
| Hotel de Ville, to undergo an examination on the 
charge of carrying on a secret correspondence. They 
were then transferred to the prison of La Force. 

rhe end was not far away. One morning the prin- 
cess lay trembling in her solitary cell, when the door 
was thrown open, and two rough-looking men, in the 
uniform of the National Guard, entered, and ordered 
her to get up and prepare to accompany them. 

Leaning on the arm of one of the guards, she de- 
scended to the prison hall, where the men acting as 
judges were seated. The room was filled with armed 
executioners, whose hands, faces, and garments were 
stained with blood. From the gateway came the roars 
of the mob, calling for fresh victims. Twice the poor 


| 
| 
| 


| princess fainted before she could be made to undergo | 


| an examination, which ran thus; 
} ©Your name ?"’ 
| “Maria Louisa, Princess of Savoy.” 
“Your condition?” 
“Superintendante of the queen’s household.” 
“Were you aware of the conspiracies at Court on 
| the tenth of August?” 
“If there were any conspiracies on the tenth of 
| August, I had no knowledge of them.” 
“Then swear to love liberty and equality, and to 
ite the king and queen and royalty.” 
*T will take the first oath, but not the last. 
not in my heart.” 
| Here some one standing near whispered,— 
“Swear, then, or you’re a dead woman!” 

The prisoner made no reply, and one of the judges 
gave the usual signal for dismissal, saying,— 

“Let madame be set at liberty.” 

Two of the men caught her by either arm, and led 
her out between them, with the probable intention of 
saving her if they could. 

Once outside, in the midst of the mob, in sight o 
the ground strewn with corpses, in hearing of yells 
for blood, her senses again me her, and she fell 
backward between her conductors. 

Instantly she received on the head a blow from a 
bludgeon; this was followed by a stroke from a sabre, 
and this by a rain of pike-thrusts, which brought her 
bleeding to the ground. 

rhe last scene in the sad tragedy was the display 
outside the queen’s window, by the mad populace, of 
the Princesse de Lamballe’s head, borne aloft on a 


pike. 
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DEATH-DEALING GRIZZLY. 

“Old Ephraim” is the name by which the grizzly 
bear is known to the hunters of the Rocky Moun- 
| tains. Mr. Roosevelt suggests that the animal’s name 
should be spelt grisly,—in the sense of horrible, ex- 
actly as we speak of a “grisly spectre,”’-—because it 
refers not to the bear’s color, but to its character. 
But no matter under what name it may appear, this 
bear is the most dangerous game in the United States. 


Few white hunters, and not many Indians, care to | 


meddle with the grizzly, unless they can get him at a 
disadvantage. He is superior in bulk and muscular 
power to the lion or the tiger, and would make short 
work with either of these great cats. 


Yet a grizzly will only attack a man when wounded 
or cornered. A California ranchman, having lost 
several sheep, followed, with three of his men, a 
grizzly bear into the mountains, and cornered him in 
a cleft, whence he could not escape. Suddenly the 

| bear turned, charged through the line of his pursuers, 
| struck down one of the men from his horse, seized his 
arm in its jaws, and broke it as if it had been a pipe- 
stem. He then drove from the field every one of his 
assailants, and was only killed after a hard fight. 

A hunter fired at a grizzly, and wounded him. The 
bear turned at once, came straight at the man, whose 
second shot missed, struck him one blow, which tore 
out the man’s collar-bone and snapped three ribs, and 
then passed on. The man died that night. 


rhree men, while prospecting for a mine, came to a 
| point of land covered with brush and fallen timber, 


probably afraid of punishment if he returned with | 


and jutting out into ariver. Two of the men walked 
around the point, while the third, a German, seeing a 
game-trail, started to walk through the brush. 

Suddenly a shout of agony was heard from the Ger- 
man, followed by the growl of a bear. 
saw their companion struck a terrible blow on the 
head by a grizzly, which shattered his skull as if it 
had been an egg-shell. The man staggered, fell, and 
never afterward spoke a word. 

The German had roused the bear from its lair by 
almost stepping on it, and being so close, had no time 
to fire his rifle before the grizzly fell upon him. The 
two men killed the bear, after a sharp struggle. 

Two mail-carriers, who brought the mail to Fort 
Wingate, New Mexico, failed to appear one day, and 
a relief party was sent to look for them. 

After some search, the bodies of the two men and 
of one of the horses were found. One of the men 
revived sufficiently to tell the story before dying. 

Seeing a grizzly, they had pursued it on horseback. 
On coming close, one fired into its side, when the bear 
turned and struck down the horse, and severely 
wounded the rider. 

The other man dismounted to rescue his companion. 
The bear left the fallen man, and charged upon the 
other, who fired, hit the brute, and was seized in its 
paws. Throwing him down, the grizzly, lying on him, 
deliberately bit him to death, and then walked into 
the bushes without offering to molest further the man 
whom it had mortally wounded. 
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For the Companion. 
SNOW-BIRDS. 


How changed the fields since when the summer skies 
Bent over them—a shield of tenderest blue: 
When from the grass, with bright, wide-open eyes, 
Sweet violets looked through tears of sparkling dew! 
Then golden buttercup and silvery head 
Of dandelion nodded on the leas, 
As down and petal felt the soft, light tread 
Of feet unsandalled, of the summer breeze. 





Then on the morning silence rich did pour 
And plash and dimple showers of liquid sound; 
A bobolink’s mad fancy bubbled o'er, 
As if a shattered rainbow fell around, 
Through orchard trees a flash of orange flame 
Showed where the oriole hastened to his mate; 
The ruby-throated humming-bird grew tame, 
And came to rest him on the garden gate. 
But now the fields are blanketed with snow; 
Smooth, white and soft as fleece of wool it lies, 
Or drifts before the biting winds that blow 
From cold, gray cloud-tents of the northern skies, 
From wood and orchard, leaf and bloom are gone3 
To garden shrubs few seeds and berries cling; 
The nests are empty—all their tenants flown 
Until the coming of another spring. 
Through blinding snows, that fill the wintry air, 
A merry flock of piping birds appear; 
From colder regions of the north they fare, 
To bring a hearty greeting of “Good cheer.” 
Who will not bless the rank, uncomely weeds 
That fill the untilled corners of the fence, 
To furnish forth a banquet of dry seeds,— 
~ such a greeting but scant recompense? 
ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE, 


tO 
UNAVOIDABLY SILENT. 


It does, undoubtedly, give a man a peculiar sensa- 
tion to find himself in the midst of a company for 
whose actions he cannot account. The few unfortun- 
ate people who have strayed by mistake into lunatic 
asylums could probably complain, with justice, of at 
least one bad quarter of an hour in their lives; and 
there are those who, with less tragic cause, have been 
the victims of like uncomfortable sensations. 

A gentleman who had occasion to visit a neighbor- 
ing city arrived there at night, and went directly to 
his accustomed hotel. In the morning, he discovered 
that his watch had stopped some hours previously. 

When he opened the door of his room, another gen- 








tleman was to be seen taking in his boots on the other 
side of the corridor. With an apology for making the 
request, our friend asked him for the correct time. 

To his surprise, the man addressed took no notice 
whatever of his question. 


| Sir,” he said again, “‘will you be good enough to | 


tell me what time itis? My watch has stopped.’ 

No answer. The gentleman, without even looking 
up, shut his door and a 

At that moment, two other guests came walking 
down the corridor, and Mr. B—— again put his ques- 
tion. The two continued their walk without word or 
sign. 
ss Well,” thought the querist, “this is very curious!” 
Presently the bell rang to announce breakfas 
a waiter entered the room, seized the guest by the 
arm and began a series of gesticulations. It was then 
that Mr. B lost his temper. 

“What in the world is the matter?” he cried 

Immediately the waiter ejaculated “Oh!” and van- 
ished, laughing, and Mr. B—— came to the conclusicn 
that something must be wrong. Nevertheless he 
went bravely down to breakfast. 

When he entered the dining-room, which could or- 
dinarily boast but a dozen or twenty people at table, 
he found the hall filled with men in black coats, all 
eating gravely and in silence. 

When he had seated himself he whispered his neigh- 
bor,— 
| “Sir, will you be kind enough to tell me what this 
| is all about?” 
| No answer; the person addressed merely went on 








f | eating bread and butter. 


| Mr. B—— beckoned the nearest waiter and besought 
him to explain the unusual state of things. 

“Oh,” said the waiter, “don’t you know? Why, 
| this is the deaf and dumb convention, which meets 
| to-day.” 

————_—+e+—____—__ 


SCHOOL-GIRL SENTIMENT. 


The autograph-books of half-a-dozen school-girls 


was as follows: ‘*Pensez & moi, ma chére amie,” 
occurred thirteen times; “Thine till death,” twelve. 
One-third of the “sentiment (either original or 
selected from the modern poets) touched lugubriously 


mr 
8 


on death and the grave; more than another third dis- | 


coursed of the worthlessness of life, the falsity of 
love, and the treachery of friendships; and the re- 
mainder were tinged with a profound melancholy, 
which would lead us to suppose that the only hope of 
these blighted souls lay in dynamite, or any other 
fulminating agent, which would most quickly remove 
| them from the necessity of living. 

Now these girls are not orphans, nor inmates of an 


jalmshouse. The world has, on the whole, used them 
| fairly. They are as well-fed, well-clothed, and healthy 


| as any other young women of fifteen; as fond of pic- | 


| nics, new hats and caramels, and as ready for jolly 
| fun or a hearty meal. 


But their sentiment is not confined to their auto- | 


graph-books. 
| any place of public entertainment, and they are sud- 


| denly as transformed from their natural ‘selves as | 


Tom the soldier, stiff and dumb in helmet, belt and 
knapsack, is from Tom in his slippers and shirt-sleeves. 
“Ah, how sweet?” 
“Simply perfect!” 
“That music is divine!” 
“That soprano is angelic!” 
So they cry in lisping falsetto ecstasies, totally dif- 


ferent from the straightforward, downright tones | 


they use at the breakfast-table. Tone, smile, manner, 
| are false and factitious. 


What is the matter, girls? Why, when you come | 





Turning, they | 





before the public in any way, do you hide your down. 
right plain selves, and put on this siggling, simper- 
ing, vapid sentiment, which deceives nobody ? 

The young woman who falls into eestatic raptures 
over a prettily set scene on the stage will come out 
into the solemn grandeur of a starlit night, and re- 
main blind and dumb. 

Wait to feel emotion before you express it, if you 
would not stamp yourselves as silly and affected, 
Some day, when God proves your soul by pain, or 
when you stand by the grave of your mother, you 
will understand that rief and death and sorrow are 
not a species of spiritual bric-d-brac, to be treated 
with feeble sentiment. 


42> 
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A TOUCHING SCENE. 


It is by creating the sympathy which represses se]. 
fishness that the “one touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin.” A pathetic scene on the Erie Rail- 
road illustrated this law of our emotional nature by 
showing that even a physical annoyance loses its pow- 
er to irritate us when once our pity has been aroused. 
A conductor told this story toa reporter of the New 
York Sun: 


A woman boarded the train at Orlean. She carried 
in her arms a baby but a few weeks old. It was very 
cross and defied its nurse’s effort to keep it quiet. Its 
cries were so piercing that the passengers gave audi- 
ble expressions of their annoyance. 

The woman was patient under the double trial. 
She talked soothingly to the child, placed it in all posi- 
tions, and tried to arrange its wrappings so as to 
deaden the sound of its cries. 

Finally some one in the car shouted out, “If that 
child can’t be quiet, I hope it may be removed from 
the car at the next station!” 

This unfeeling remark met with general approval, 
and the poor woman’s eyes filled with tears, and in 
attempting to es. her feelings overcame her, and 
she pressed the baby to her and sobbed violently. 

She soon recovered herself, and redoubled her efforts 
to keep the child quiet. For a short time she suc- 
ceeded, but presently the cries of the baby were as 
loud as ever. At last a man arose and said sharply — 

“Madam, it seems to me that the mother of an in- 
fant should know how to take at least half-care of it.” 

As the train stopped at Salamanca, the woman 
arose in her seat, and, facing the passengers, said, in 
a trembling voice,— 

“T am not this poor thing’s mother. I never saw it 
before yesterday, and I believe it hasn’t a living rela. 
tive. 

“Its father was killed on a railroad a week before it 
was born. Its mother, living in a distant place, hur- 
ried to the scene of her husband’s death. The child 
was born among strangers, and day before yesterday 
the mother died, leaving her little one with no one to 
care for it. 

“T lived in the house where the mother died, and 
volunteered to do what I could for the poor little thing, 
and to go with the dead woman’s remains to her na- 
tive place. Her body is on this train. I am sorry the 
child is so troublesome, but isn’t it entitled to some 
little sympathy?” 

There were few dry eyes in the car when she 
dropped, sobbing, into her seat. Selfishness was lost 
in sympathy for the desolate little wanderer. A score 
of hands, that a moment before were almost willing 
to rise in chastisement of the babe, were now anxious 
to extend aid to it and its self-sacrificing guardian. 





a 
IT WENT OFF. 





t, and be 


being subjected to close inspection lately, the result 


Take them in full dress to a concert, or | 


People of discretion do not meddle with the arts, 
unless they have at hand all the necessary mechanicai 
implements and the requisite knowledge. Otherwise 

they are liable to come to grief. 


A story is told of a certain showman, who was trav- 
elling for the purpose of exhibiting fireworks. t 
one town, he advertised the “Battle of Trafalgar,” 
with burning barques, blazing oceans, and generual 
magnificent effects. He drew such a vivid picture of 
that great naval cneounter, that the people from the 
entire country-side were attracted to see it. 

When the time arrived, the showman brought his 
guiding hand to bear on the tableau, applied the match 

|} in the usual manner, and retired to await results. 
Several minutes passed, but no battle ensued. 
The showman then stepped forward, and addressed 
| the crowd. 
|, “It has not went off,” he remarked, and proceeded 
to investigate. 
Again the same result followed, and again. 
“It has not went off, ladies and gentlemen,” contin- 
ued the showman. “I will now show you the great 
airthquake of Lisbon.” 
He gathered the fire-works together, and filled a 
arrel with them. He poured pitch over them, and 
| filled the seams between the staves with gunpowder. 
| Once more he applied the torch, with astonishing 
results. There was an explosion, and when all was 
over, he gave a parting address. 

“It has went off, ladies and gentlemen, and so has 
| three fingers of my right hand. Good-evening, and 
many thanks. The airthquake will not be repeated.” 





—————— 
“DO NOTS” FOR THE DRIVER. 


| Lord Hampden, who presided at a recent dinner of 
| the London Cab-Drivers’ Benevolent Association, 
commended to the members the following lines re- 

lating to the proper care of the horse, which, he said, 
| he had hung up in his own stables : 


Up hill—whip me not. 

Down hill—hurry me not. 

On level road—spare me not. 

Loose in stable—forget me not. 

Of hay and corn—rob me not. 

Of clean water—stint me not. 

With sponge and brush—neglect me not. 
Of soft, dry bed—deprive me not. 
Tired or hot—leave me not. 

Sick or cold—chill me not. 

With bit and reins—oh, jerk me not. 
When you are angry—strike me not. 


| 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “Feast of Fools” buried in first stanza. 
| celebrated on January lth. 


It was 





2. FLAT(TEN)S 
c(OoODDILING 
B(OWN)ET 
RE(TAR)D 
AD(ORE)D 
S(ADD)LED 
R(EEL)ING 
HE(AVE)N 

| CUT(LET)S 

| ST(ART)ING 

| S(TEW)ING 

| BE(ATE)N 
WHE(ATE)N 

| SDWARD EVERETT. 

3. Snow-ball. 

OorIrLiIinG 

4. BROWSE 
BORNEO 
ENDEAR 
ROBING 
PSYCHE 
TARIFF 
oPORTO 
SYNTAX 


Third line down—LorRD BYRON. 
Last line down—GEORGE Fox, 


5. Bayard Taylor. 
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For the Companion. 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE CURABLE. 


The prevalent notion that consumption is necessa- 
rily fatal has cost tens of thousands of lives, partly | 
the and | 
partly through the consequent neglect of the means 
essential to a cure. It is the same with Bright’s Dis- 
We have before incidentally spoken of its cura- 
a fuller to 


through its depressing influence on mind, 








et 
bility. 
it. 
Dr. Austin Flint is one of the 
therities in American. A paper on this subject was 
lutely read by him before the New York County Med- 
ical which other 
freely expressed their views. 
lent notion that the 


Its importance justifies reference } 


highest medical au- 


Association, on leading members | 


Ile said it was a preva- 


disease was equivalent to a sen- | 


| 
tence of death by a local tribunal. On the contrary, 
its progress might be arrested entirely; or be so slow | 
that the patient might be comparatively free from | 


danger; or it might continue indetinitely in about the 


sume state, and so, under favorable circumstances, 
not prove fatal. If the kidneys were not damaged to 


} 
( 


an extent beyond one-hals, and the other organs were 
the lack of the for- 
mer, the person might continue to live in a fair state 
of health, provided he observed the laws of health in 
general, 

The object of treatment, in his view, was to prevent 
the further progress of the and to maintain | 
favorable acce Hence an early diag. | 
nosis is important. When the water is right in quan. | 
tity and specific gravity, medicines to increase it or to | 
promote the action of the skin, ete., only do harm. 
But even if the kidneys prove insuflicient for their 
proper work of climination, vicarious elimination— 
elimination by other organs—may take place. Even 
coma (lethargy) due to urea in the blood may be 
covered from. 

In the discussion of the paper, all the speakers in- 
dorsed the views of Dr. Flint, and gave signal in- 
stances in illustration from their own practice. Dr. 
George L. wished to emphasize the fact 
strongly, that the disease might indefinite 
without causing serious trouble in those whose 
tion in life was such that 
particular organ by their mode of living, and who 
could have all necessary care. Dr. Edward G. Jane- 
way mentioned three cases in which the disease had | 
lasted in one case five years, in the second eleven, in 
the third seventeen. When the last case 
his charge, five years ago, the prospect was very dark, 
but the patient had now, to a great extent, recovered. 
Dr. C. S. Wood gave the case of one sixty years old, 
who was apparently now as well as ever, though he 
had the disease at least four Dr. Quackenboss 
spoke of one, perfectly well now, who, when he first 
saw her, ten years ago, was so bloated that she looked 
like a piece of wax. 


in good condition, so as to supply 


disease 
sory conditions. 


re- 


Peabody 
continue 


no stress was laid on any 


years. 
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STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, 


Some very curious facts are brought to light by the 
careful and patient investigations of engineers and 
other scientitic men. Among the most practical re- 
sults of repeated tests and of long-continued obser- 
vation must be reckoned the principles, now becoming 
well established, of the strength of materials. The 
safety or danger of every train that crosses a railroad 


muiterials. 
that might be 
where the weight, or stress, 
not the beam, 
stress. 


One 
peated tests. 
it does not break. 
whole 
weakness, and finally it breaks. Now that wire woul 
have withstood a force equal to that which bent it the 
first time, exerted continuously in one direction, unti 
rust had destroyed its strength. 


in ditferent directions. In this simple experiment is 
involved the whole principle of the weskening o 
materials by changes in the amount or the direction 





| bent back and forth will break. 


| of towns, and are protected both by law and senti- 
| island of Fernando Po, gives a curious legend in re- 


| Spanish fancy. 


| looking hungry and melancholy : 


| ning with the birds, 


| to give up. 


condi. | 


came under | 


This is only one of numberless instances 
given of the importance of knowing 
will fall, and whether or 
girder, brace, or shaft will resist that 


branch of this study concerns the effect of re- 
rake a piece of wire and bend it double ; 
Bend it back, and it still remains 
Repeat the process a few times, and it shows 


But it could not withstand force exerted alternately 


of fores tis not easy to grasp the idea that a verv 
slight bending of a rod or bar not only tends to break | 
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it, but if ennie often enough, will break it, but 
such is the fact. 

One of the essayists at the recent meeting of the 
British Association, at Aberdeen, gave some remark- 
able results of the experiments of Herr Wokler, a | 
Prussian engineer, which illustrate this. Herr Wo6k- 
ler took an iron bar, which was able tor 
breaking, a force of twenty-four tons to the square 
inch. ‘To this bar he applied a breaking force of | 
twenty-one tons, and then removed this force alto- 
gether. 

The process of applying and removing the force | 
was repeated almost one hundred thousand times be- 
fore the bar was broken. It should be understood, of 
course, that the force was applied steadily, and not 
suade uly, as by the stroke of a hammer, for this 
would have broken the bar very quickly. 

Next, this experimenter left one-half of the force 





Pectoral improves and aids the voice. 


country, and the public have rendered the verdict that 
t, without | it is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the world. 


| relieve Coughs, § 
| tain nothing injurious, and may be freely used as often 
| as rec 
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break frequently, and would do so in every case were 
they not replaced before they had become ‘too weak. 

‘hy? For precisely the same reason that a wire 
The bending of the 
axle is so slight that only instruments can show that 
there is any bending. But it is repeated tens of thou- 
sands of times, once for every time the wheel revolves, 
and in the end the great round bar of solid iron breaks 
like a rod of glass. 


ee 
BALD. 


In the tropics, turkey-buzzards are the scavengers 
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EXTRA STAMPING PATTERNS: — Horning. Glories, 
l0c.; Apple Blossoms, We; She raf of Wheat, lic.; Clus- 
ter of Strawberries, We. Forget- me-nots, 15.; Calla Lily, 
lie.; Pansies, be.; Pond ‘Lilies, 15e.; Outline Design, We, 
— n Rod and Asters .; Sprig of Sumac, Lie.; Pop: 
pies, lie.; heyy le 
he oo G ‘lab ER !—Ever ything in shes advertisement 
for $2.00 J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 





Is a work of nearly 200 
page: colored plates, 1,000 
Tlilustrations, with descriptions of the best 
Flowers and Vegetables, prices of 
and Plants, and how to get and grow 
them. Printed in English and German, Price only 10 
cents, which may be deducted from the first order, 
BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS, AT HEADQUARTERS, 


JAMES VICK, sunpeman. Rochester, N.Y. 
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ment. A person writing from Port Clarence, in the 


gard to these birds which is quite in the humor of the 
The streets were so clean that the 
wretched turkey-buzzards could scarcely find enough 
to supply the wants of life, and were perched about 
on the tops of the trees and the gables of houses, 


These scavengers, as no doubt the reader knows, 
are bald-headed, and the Spaniards have invented 
a little legend to account for it. They say that when 
the waters subsided after the Deluge, and Noah 
opened the door of the Ark to let out the passengers, 
the ancient mariner thought that he would give a part: 
ing word of advice to his fellow-voyagers, and begin- 
he said,— 

“My children, whe nh you see a man stoop down as 
he is coming towards you, fly away from him as quick 
as you can, for he is picking up a stone to throw at 
ae 

“That’s all very well!” exclaimed the turkey-buz- 
zard; “but suppose he has already got one in his 
to the fable, being 


sling?” 

At this, the patriarch, agency A 
nonplussed, became angry; and he decreed that from 
that time the turke y-buzzard should go bald-headed in 
token of its unnatural sharpness. 

The legend must prove delightfully suggestive to 
people with bald heads. 


a 
TELEGRAPHERS’ PARALYSIS. 


Any one who has ever suffered from that strange 
affliction writers’ cramp neegls no help in realizing 
the height of annoyance and vexation. Very similar 
to this trouble, possibly identical with it, is what is 
known as telegraphers’ paralysis, concerning which 
the New York Telegram says: 

Telegraphers’ paralysis is an ailment the most 
dreaded of all by telegraphers. It comes on very 
suddenly sometimes. On the night of the election, 
when the returns came pouring in, one of the best | 
men in the New York office was struck, and compelled | 
There is hardly an operator of any expe- 
rience in that city that has not had a touch of it. 

Many telegraphers, after serving for years, are 
forced to throw up their positions on account of this 





| form of paralysis. 


Apart from the evil effects, physically speaking, 
| aris ing from the ailment, operators trace many mis- 
takes they make in sending messages to the same 
source. The slightest pressure on the key will ofttimes 
eo other than the letter the operator wishes to 
indicate 

Mistakes are often the cause of much annoyance, 
and frequently loss, in a pecuniary way, as many 
| operators can attest to their sorrow, as they are held 
| re — for mistakes. When an operator is at- 


| tacked, he soon finds that his keen sense of touch has 
| disappeared. 
| <casteaaaiaalatiattantina 

AGED. 


| 
The proverbial sensitiveness of humanity regarding 
| its age is not always substantiated by fact. A Mexi- 
| can woman, less than thirty, persisted in giving her 
| age as seventy, while a grandmother among the Chi- 
nook Indians innocently announced her age as mozxt 
heater o hundred. 


An Irish servant-girl, on being asked her age, re- 
| plie “d that she was fifty. 

“Oh no, you are not more than twe nty! 
her mistress. 
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exclaimed 


Anthem Books. 


ase Ualllatas. 


1886 


Ditson & Co. offer to Choirs, An Anthem, Chorus and Quar- 
tet Books unequalled in quality and variety. Send for 
list! Of the following Anthem Books, the first three 
may be called the easiest, but none are too difficult for 
ordinary choirs. 


Perkins’ Easy_Anthems, 
American Anthem Book, 
Dressler’s Sacred Selections, 1 0 
Emerson’s Book of Anthems, 1.2 
Anthem Harp. Perkins, 


$1. 00 or $9.00 per, doz. 
25 ” 





» or 12.00 


Gem Gleaner, Chadwick, 1.00 or 9.00 « 
Laus Deo. Henshaw, 100or 9.00 “ 
Santoral. Palmerand Trowbridge, Lor 9.00 “ 


Vox Laudis. Leslie, 1.00 or 9,00 
Not a poor book in the list. Choir leaders who have 
used one run no risk in ordering any of the others, 
Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, post- 
free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


_ EUREKA SILK. 








The clearness and brilliancy of handsome 
eut-glass is always impaired if washed 
with soap containing resin, which invariably 
leaves a thin, semi-transparent coating in 
the grooves or furrows, giving the article 
the appearance of cheap, moulded glassware. 
Ivory Soap contains no resin, is easily simsed 
off, and if used with hot water and a soft 
‘isrush, will give your cut-glass the clear- 
/ness and brilliancy which produce the beau- 
tiful prismatic effects. 


7 HAVE FOUND i Aon 


Is the exclamation of every lady who has used the 
EUREKA KNITTING SILK, FILO FLOSS and | 
WASH EMBROIDERY SILKS, all of which are 


FAST COLORS. 


All Experts in Knitting, Art Embroidery, | 
| Etching, Outlining, &c., prefer the above goods to 
any other, and always insist on having EUREKA SILK. 


THE DETROIT WEEKLY 
FREE PRESS. 


THE GREAT DOLLAR WEEKLY 


OF AMERICA. 


THE BEST WRITERS IN THE COUNTRY 


CONTRIBUTE TO ITS COLUMNS. 
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(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 


SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 


FROM 
PIMPLES 10 SCROFULA. 


CZEMA, or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing itching 
and burning, instantly relieved by a warm bath with 
CUTICURA SOAP and a single application of CUTICURA 
the great Skin Cure. 
This repeated daily, with two or three doses of CUTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, to keep the 
blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, th 
— open, the liver and kidneys active, will speedily 


re 









igs Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, Lichen, Pruri- 
tus, Scall Head, Dandruff, and every species of Itching. 
Sealy, and Pimply Humors of the Skin and Scalp with 
Loss ‘of Hair, when the best physicians and all known 
remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. 





See our Great Clubbing List. For full particu- 


lars, address, 
THE FREE PRESS, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Price: CUTICURA, 0c.; SOAP, 2e 
RESOLVENT, $1.00. Pre pared by POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mas 

G2 Send for “How to C are > Skin Diseases.” 














“Yes, that’s it,’ was the amiable answer of the 
Hibernian. ‘I’m twenty or fifty, somewhere along 
there.” ; 

But even more startling was the statement of the 
old colored woman, who, being asked how old she 
was, replied,— 

“IT dunno, massa. I feels bery ole; reckon I must 
be *bout fi’ aw six hundred,” as if a hundred years or 
so On a Woman’s age “didn't count.’ 


— 


NOT PLURAL, 


When relationships often become too complicated 
for mature minds to follow, what wonder that a child 


several men? 


melee nappy lee ye Racwm a gith poammnarece by the “Mamma,” said little Mary, “is Uncle Ned Arthur’s 
designer of the bridge, of the art of construction, of | uncle, too?” 
the principles of bracing, and of the strength of | “No,” said her mother, “he is Arthur’s father.” 


“Well, is he your uncle?’ 

“No, he is my brother. | 
yours, and Cousin Lizzie’s 

“Now,” said Mary, shaking her small head very 
— “I know Uncle Ned isn’t such a lot as 


He is Fred’s uncle, and 


_—_———e—___" 
WANTED TO SEE IT. 





1 


1! confidential relations with the President. 

“T have,” he said, through the Indian interpreter 
“I have the ear of the Great Father.” 

“Stop!” exclaimed an old chief, very impressively ; 
| *I do not believe it. If you have the ear of the Great 
Father. show it to us—produce it.” 

The ear was net produced, 


8 


f 


should refuse to believe that one man can be at once | 


Indian Commissioner Welsh, of Philadelphia, was 
once negotiating a treaty with the chiefs of a certain 
| tribe, and wished to impress upon them the fact of his 


| KIDNEY PAINS, Strains and Weakness instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 


New. elegant, infallible. 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A oe Dictionary of the English Language, 
mpiled from ‘the Quarto and School 
Dictionaries of 


JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 


With Forcign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for as lling, and 
” Numerous Tables. 
Profusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Charge 
each reader of YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 

Buy a box of DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOA A 

of any grocer (you have to use Soap every wee 
this Soap improves by age, and is BEST of i 
Oo Take off all the wrappers, wrap them up lik: 
newspaper, and mail them to us. (Postage 
them thus wrapped is only three cents.) Af 
addressing the package to us, write across the k 
hand corner of it, “Return te,” ete., adding your 
name and address. On receipt of the wrappers. We 
will mail to you, postage paid and free of all expense 
| to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to 1y 
Bank or Grocer in the U.S. as to our responsibili(y- 


I.L.CRACIN & CO. 


Forrest Building, PHILADELPHIA. 





















Made in Congress, But- 
ton and Lace; broad 
and narrow toe; tle best Tannery % 

| Calf, Glove-Kid Tops, Oak Leather 

| Bottoms. Equals any $5 or 86 Shoe, 
Take none unless stamped : 


|W. L. Douglas’ $3 Shoe, Warranted. 


The sales of this Shoe increased in 1885 
105 per cent. over 1884, thus establishing its 
superiority over all competitors without a 
doubt. Send address on postal, 
if your dealer cannot supply you, 
and receive directions for insur- 
ing a perfect fit. Dealers not 
handling these goods are requested 
to write for particulars at once. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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